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‘My son has 


chosen banking”’ 


When a bank manager retired last year, 
he wrote his General Manager to tell 
why he was proud his son also had 
chosen a banking career: 


“T shall always recall my banking days 
with pleasure and I cannot think of 

any other occupation that gives one a 
greater opportunity to meet people and 
form lasting friendships. I have been 
privileged to serve the bank in three 
provinces... That my son has chosen 
banking is also a great satisfaction to me. 
He is most anxious to make good on 

his own account.” 


Any young man on the lookout for an 

interesting and worthwhile career— 
for opportunities to grow and get 

ahead—should take a look at banking. 

Have a talk with the bank manager in 

your neighborhood branch. It may well 

prove an important turning point in 

your life. 
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“Poor old Joe, 
he’s got to go” 


“WHAT WILL HAPPEN 
TO HIM NOW?” 





















































What is YOUR firm’s answer? 


an WITH A DOMINION LIFE GROUP PENSION PLAN 
YOU SOLVE THIS PROBLEM IN ADVANCE 


Just as a sinking fund is set up to replace expensive obsolete machin- 
ery, a Pension Plan allows for the economical replacement of old 


Men, like 
work out and wear out. In modern 
should 
be recognized long before it arises 
made through a 

Group 


Plan to give employees a retirement 


employees. machines, 


business Joe’s situation 
and provision 
Dominion Life Pension 
income at a reasonable age. 

Group Pension Plans not only 
provide faithful 
service, but make the promotion 


recognition for 
of younger men easy and logical. 


PENSIONS ARE HERE TO STAY, LET US 
SHOW YOU THAT DOMINION LIFE PLANS 
ARE EASY TO ADMINISTER. 


Write today, to our Group Welfare Department, 
Waterloo, Ont., for details and a copy of our 
folder, “Is a Gold Watch all you have to Offer?” 








Oniario Ladies Gllege 


FOUNDED 1874 © WHITBY, ONTARIO 


TODAY’S TREND IS TOWARD EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS 


A Residential and Day School for Girls, near 
Toronto, offering Elementary School to 
Senior Matriculation. Music, Art, Household 
Science (dietetics), Secretarial Science, 
Speech Arts and Drama. Valuable entrance 
scholarships. Prospectus on request. 

REV. S. L. OSBORNE, BA., B.D., Mus. D., Principal 






OTTAWA VIEW 


Defence Stretches Out 


by Michael Barkway 


HE DEFENCE program is now 

reaching a crucial and very dif- 

ficult stage. The original goals 
of what was called a three-year pro- 
gram have not yet been met. We 
know now that it will take four, 
rather than three, years to meet the 
first objective, which is to put the 
Canadian forces into something like 
a decent state of preparedness. 

But most of the projects originally 
designed to equip our greatly expand- 
ed forces with up-to-date weapons 
are at least launched. Soldiers are 
getting guns to shoot; airmen are get- 
ting modern planes to fly, and modern 
ships are being built for the sailors to 
take to sea. 

Until the original orders are all 
delivered, we cannot claim to be in 
a posture of defence. Yet long be- 
fore that the defence planners have 
got to consider the next stage. This 
consideration is now starting in earn- 
est in the back rooms. 

The second phase starts when the 
original orders are in sight of being 
fulfilled. It has already been reach- 
ed in the case of the motor-vehicle 
program, and it looms in the very 
near future in several other programs. 
The alternatives are to place addi- 
tional orders beyond those considered 
necessary for the peacetime forces, or 
else to close down the production 
lines. 

Additional orders mean either giv- 
ing away the new equipment or tuck- 
ing it away into war stores. Closing 
down the lines means dispersing skill- 
ed staff, possibly dismantling expen- 
sive machinery, breaking up a produc- 
tion technique, interrupting a com- 
plicated and integrated flow of parts, 
and reverting to the position of 1950. 
After these two years’ experience we 
at least have no excuse for ignoring 
the time it takes to get a defence-pro- 
duction machine into gear when you 
start from scratch. 


i FIRST case in which this dil- 
emma _ has presented itself is, in 
many ways, much easier than some of 
these which will follow. But it illus- 
trates the problem and may help to set 
the pattern. 

Jeeps are now being collected from 
units in Canada, for reconditioning 
and shipment to Europe. Many of 
them would have been called in any- 
way, as part of an economy program. 
They are expensive vehicles to run, 
and their use has not always been 
confined to strict essentials. Where 
they are replaced at all, it will be, in 
many cases, by station-wagons. 

The old jeeps will be given away 
to whatever NATO countries are 
recommended by the “Standing 
Group”. The mutual aid fund will 
be charged with an amount equivalent 
to their depreciated value (perhaps 
about one-third below the cost of 
new ones); and this amount will go 


into the defence budget to he 
for replacements. 
Replacements are pouriny jn, By 


tO pay 


next spring the Services will jjave qij 
their anticipated needs for px .cetime, 
Ford of Canada will comp ete de- 
livery of its jeeps by early spring, 


Chrysler and GM _ will fini.) their 
orders for *4-ton and 2'%-tc) trucks 
soon after. They must be told ver 
soon what happens next. 


This leaves the Departmen: of Na- 
tional Defence with three possible 
answers. They could try to estimate 
how many vehicles they will need for 


a “war reserve’, and order them now. 
This would keep the lines going. The 
vehicles would go into. store, and 
when the stores were full with require- 
ments for the first year of a war, the 
same problem would present. itself 
again. 

Secondly they could keep the lines 
going by giving the new production 
away to other NATO countries. There 
is a need for it, all right. One snag 
here is the licensing agreement with 
the Willys company under which 
Ford of Canada makes Willys Jeeps. 
It took months of argument to get the 
license at all. When we did get it. it 
included a clause stipulating that Ca- 
nadian production might not be trans- 
ferred to other countries either “b) 
sale or otherwise”. It is an irksome 
restriction which contradicts the 
whole conception of a joint-defence 
effort. 


i i THIRD possible course !s simp) 


to let the contracts run out, turn 
yack 1 


he abil- 


the military production linc 
commercial uses, and trust t 
ity of the automobile industr\ to con- 
vert to military purposes again quick- 
ly if the need arises. 

In case of war the automobile in- 
dustry could convert more quicki\ 


than most. It is an easier cise than, 
say, guns or ammunition. [ut it is 
only a question of degree. | ic most 
important consideration in leciding 
whether a military produc) on line 


must be kept going is the “le.d-time” 
necessary to start production “Lead 
time” is the time which mu © elapse 
between the placing of an © ler ane 
the quantity delivery of (© com 
pleted item. If it is low for  chicles. 
it is very high for aircraft, d even 
higher for ships. 

The main aircraft orders AV!0s 
CF-100 and Orenda engine, « \d Ca 
adair’s F86 — will keep t pants 
busy until 1954 or °55 at | st Yet 
because of the long “lead-! ie" In 
volved in getting into prod on ol 


new types, decisions about p: ss¢ (We 
of the aircraft program are « nost 


urgent as decisions about t moto 


vehicle program which run: out ! 
six months. 
Increased demand from | vers*# 


for both F86’s and CF-100 might! 
CONTINUED ON PAGE ? 
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Land of the Future 
Conservative in Air 


(DERN MAN’S perpetual problem of keep- 
g up with his own technical ingenuity pre- 





= nts itself nowhere so obviously as in the 
develop ent of weapons in general and aircraft in 
particu! r. Since civil air carriers are so largely 


depend: it on technical developments in the mili- 
tar sph re they share the dilemma of the age. The 
sroblen: was illustrated recently when Mr. C. D. 
Howe «pened the new jet-engine plant of Avro 
Canada Ltd. at Malton. Now that the Orenda 
engine is at last in full production; the press is 
ready tull of stories about the new models that 
must be built. Canada’s own proud development 
—the first Canadian-designed and developed aero 
engine—-is not exempt from the inevitable fate. By 
the time it is ready for production it is already 
ybsolescent. 

Similarly Trans-Canada Airlines will take de- 
very, it is hoped, before the end of next year of 
ix Lockheed Super Constellations which have 
heen on order for some time. They are conven- 
ional piston-engined aircraft which in British eyes 
if not in the more conservative North American 
eves Which are less accustomed to modern aircraft 
development) will already be slightly quaint by the 
ime they go into service. They may have some 
months of service before the British start a jet 
rvice across the Atlantic. 

This is the moment at which Trans-Canada Air- 


nes is trying to select a successor to its North 
Stars for domestic service and the RCAF is look- 
efor « replacement, admittedly overdue, for the 


neasters of its maritime squadrons. Apparently 
RCAF and Trans-Canada Airlines have 
their e\es on British planes of the turbo-prop type, 


which is the half-way house between the kindly- 
uumed “conventional” aircraft and the pure jet. 
ICA is attracted by the 100-passenger Bristol 
Britanni: and the 46-passenger Vickers Viscount. 
lhe RC \F is thinking about using the Britannia. 
It appears that arguments of economy support 
the turho-prop as against the real jet. But this is 
curiou. kind of conservatism for a country that 
read. proclaims itself the land of the future. 
1 our ctly non-technical eyes, the land of the 
luture uld be less canny about adopting what 
S obviously the method of propulsion of the 
future ort of aircraft powered by atomic 
energy. We find it very odd that Canada should 
wll be inking about piston-engined aircraft and 
lurbine- iven propellers when the pure jet has 
aread\ tablished itself. Yet we still call our- 
seives e country of enterprise. Canadian 
Pacific ines took this jump some time ago. 


Red Border Crossing 


| IS course, nonsense to say that Canadians 

hay 1 “implicit right” to enter the United 
States never they like. Our own rigid exclu- 
Son ¢ uropean immigrants, whom we were 
iNXiou welcome a year ago, should be enough 
(0 stop. vy Canadians talking nonsense about the 
National of any country having the right to cross 
the bo of another. But this does not mean 


Mat Cu dians have no right to be indignant and 
“anoye. and morally offended at some of the 


ASR 





Passing Show 
| | ew people are reported to be exception- 


ally good motor drivers. That’s natural: 
they aren't distracted by the remarks of the 
backseat driver. 


In the CCL organization Mosher is still 
kosher. 


The Russian Encyclopedia has now author- 
itatively declared that Hitler is dead, and if 
he is still alive we hope that somebody will 
draw this to his attention. 

A new brand of beer is said to have no 
effect on the breath. Ontario had that kind 
of beer years ago, but we called it Four per 
Cent. 

Senator Nixon, explaining about the $16,- 
000 fund, said that he has a black-and-white 
puppy named Checkers. Named after the 
people who wrote the cheques, presumably. 

In the British Labor party factions speak 
louder than words. 

Funny what a lot of newspapers claim that 
an election result was “easily predictable” 
when they never predicted it. 


TeROeCO SRA SS EEOC ORAS RSEESES SEE SEERSESERSUSSEOSUSEESRSEDESDESRESSOSSSSLESSESERSSEORSSRESRESSESSSSSOSSESSORSeESeOEEROSEESEESEES 
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border applications of the new American system 
of “thought-control”. 

Indeed it would be a tragic day for this country 
if we ever came willingly to condone the recent 
American disposition towards witch-hunting. We 
are luckily outside the orbit of the emotionalism 
of the McCarthys and the Jenners and the other 
professional witch-hunters of the United States. 
(We wish General Eisenhower were still as far 
removed from them.) It is still therefore not only 
our right but our duty to protest against every 
application of the illiberal, and in the truest sense 
unAmerican, application of security measures. We 
must, above all, make sure that we in Canada do 
not fall by infection into the vicious ways of 
“guilt by association”, mistrust of honest intel- 


lectual enquiry, and of assumin,; people guilty 
until they are proved innocent. 'n no sense can 
Canada consent to this American hysteria about 
“The Reds” without losing its se\f-respect. 

But determination not to be infected ourselves 
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1S something different from a practical technique 
for dealing with our neighbor’s less desirable ways. 
This will remain’ a problem. But it cannot be met 
by asserting rights to entry which do not exist. The 
most we can urge on the Canadian Government 
is that it should ‘not try to be either gentle or polite 
in protesting to the U.S. Government about its 
more unfortunate classifications of “security risks.” 


Nixon Missed the Point 


NJ OW THAT the emotional effect of the coura- 


~ “ geous, back-to-the-wall stand put up by Vice- 
Presidential candidate Richard Nixon has passed 
off, it seems well worth while giving the whole 
affair a second thought. No doubt it was a bril- 
liant political performance, one which fashioned 
the over-hasty Democratic cry of “withdraw!” 
into a boomerang, and may have an important 
effect on the election. No doubt Nixon spoke as 
a man profoundly convinced of his own honesty, 
and has been accepted by Eisenhower as an honest 
man and a stout fighter. Our complaint is that, 
for all the “baring of his soul” (it was really his 
pocketbook), he found no need to question the 
propriety of private subsidy for public men, saw 
in this no danger of abuse, confessed no mistake 
in judgment 

Is this good enough in a man who, as The 
Atlanta Journal puts it, may be “removed by only 
one heartbeat from the presidency of the United 
States”? “Courage is a fine and admirable qual- 
ity,” this paper says, “but it takes more than cour- 
age to be a good President.’ It requires wisdom, 
.and judgment, and a sense of the fitness of things.” 

We think that Nixon’s standards are higher 
than those which were brought to Washington by 
the Missouri political machine which sent Harry 
Truman to the Senate and the White House. But 
we find it highly encouraging that many of the 
leading U.S. newspapers supporting Eisenhower's 
campaign for a clean-up demand a higher stand- 
ard of comparison than this. The Baltimore Sui 
found that Nixon “did not deal in any way with the 
issue of propriety.” The Washington Post remain- 
ed convinced it was an error of judgment. The 
New York Times regretted his “lack of recognition 
that he had made any sort of mistake.” 

We join with these distinguished contemporaries 


—wNorris in The Vancouver Sun 


‘Cheer up, Major . . . forefinger fatigue rates six weeks compassionate leave and a Purple Heart . 
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in not liking any private fund raised to “help” 
public men—Stevenson no more than Nixon. If 
this election incident serves to stimulate public 
thinking. in Canada as in the United States, on the 
question of suitable pay for the men who conduct 
the whole vast business of the country, it will 
serve a good purpose.: We don’t think that you 
can buy honestv by increasing a man’s salary. Nor 
are we thinking ot salaries high enough to “attract” 
men into public service: that is not public service 
as we understand it. What we are concerned 
about is merely to make it possible for more able 
men to enter public service without a sacrifice 
which they feel their family cannot atford, and 


without accepting dubious outside “help.” 


Neglected Barkerville 


N IMPORTANT historical legacy from the 
A gold rush davs of more than a century ago in 
British Columbia, is the neglected Barkerville. 
Now that the John Hart highway will draw thou- 
sands of tourists up the old Cariboo trail, as a 
short cut to the Alcan Highway, The Vancouver 
Sun believes that the time has come to restore 
Barkerville as a tourist atiraction. 

A letter in The Sun describes the ruins of the 
famous town. The court house, where Judge 
Matthew Begbie—an almost legendary figure— 
dispensed his rugged justice, still stands and re- 
mains an imposing terminus of the main street. The 
cemetery, a grim reminder ot Barkerville’s Jurid 
history. is neglected. its fence crumbled, grave 
markers rotting and names all but obliterated. 

We wish The Sun success in its efforts to arouse 
new interest in old Barkerville. In a province so 
relatively young, historic landmarks should be 
treasured. Restoration of other sites — such as 
Fort Beausejour in New Brunswick, Fort George 
and Fort Henry in Ontario — have proved how 
attractive early history can be made. The pioneer 
spirit. the search for adventure—not unmixed with 
greed, folly and the lust for gold—are all symbol- 
ized by Barkerville. “ 

There is a need beyond tourisi curiosity, for the 
preservation of colorful Canadian landmarks if 
only to remind our New Canadians as well as all 
the rest that this country grew from roots of toil, 


romance, imagination and hardship. 


Strides in Music Education 


b iggeemnsobiert Roval Conservatory of Music is 
now undergoing the end-point of wise and far- 
sighted planning that began exactly 15 years ago 
In that vear the Carnegie Corporation was request- 
i by the Board to make a survey of the Conser- 
vatory. _The President of the Juilliard School of 
Music, Dr. Ernest Hutchinson, presented a report 
to the Board that outlined in detail the strengths 
and weaknesses of the Conservatory. 

It was the time of the waning depression, closely 
followed by the war vears, two events that preclud- 
ed the Board’s acting on Dr. Hutchinson’s recom- 
mendations. But gradually, some of these were 
implemented, e.g., the opening of a summer school, 
the establishment of a strong Senior School tor 
those intending professional careers and the en- 
couragement of young musicians to study instru- 
ments in which the Toronto Symphony Orchestra 
of the time was deficient. 

For more than two years a committee has been 
drafting a plan for the coordination of the Faculty 
of Music of the University of Toronto, the Royal 
Conservatory of Music and the Senior School (with 
its Opera School). The Senior School was a part 
of the Conservatory but operating on a separate 
budget and its head reporting to the Conservatory 


Board of Directors. 


The results of the committee’s planning seem 
eminently sound. There is now established within 
the University of Toronto, a college of music com- 
posed of the Faculty of Music, the Royal Conser- 
vatory of Music of Toronto, and the Senior School. 

Under the new arrangement, there is a School 
of Music under the able guidance of the Principal, 
Dr. Ettore Mazzoleni; it will offer courses in 
general music instruction leading to the ARCT. It 
will also administer the Opera School and the pro- 
posed School of Ballet. The Faculty of Music, with 
Dr. Arnold Walter as Director, is now responsible 
for all work leading to the degree of Bachelor of 





—John Steele 


EDWARD JOHNSON 


Music; it will also instruct a limited number of 
students who propose protessional musical careers 

Many of the Conservatory’s strides ahead have, 
quite naturally, evolved during Edward Johnson’s 
term is Chairman of the Board. He now is Acting 
Dean. The state of music in Toronto generally has 
benefitted from Dr. Johnson’s contribution to the 
Conservatory and it was fortunate indeed that his 
services Were secured after his retirement as Man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Opera. He has brought 
to the Conservatory a solid and successful career 
as a professional singer; the acumen of profes- 
sionalism gleaned through his years with the Met; 
and the deep understanding of those who plan to 
make music their career. 


The Bench and Britain 


fPHERE is an interesting passage insthe auto- 

biography of Viscount Simon which should be 
pondered by Canadians who are concerned about 
the method of appointment of judges in a demo- 
cratic country. Lord Simon is somewhat alarmed 
at the recent increase in the duties of the Lord 
Chancellor, which he _ thinks may lead in time 
to a demand for the creation of a Ministry of 
Justice, with control over the appointment and 
promotion of judges—“a constitutional change 
which, I believe, would be very much against the 
public interests in this country.” And he goes on: 


“The impartiality of the judicial offic at all 
levels essentially depends on the judge bei» com. 
pletely indifferent as to whether, as the + sult of 
evidence and of his interpretation of the .w, ne 
decides against the government of the di or jn 
its favor. An English judge never is conc. ned tg 
consider whether what he is deciding wi plea 
Ministers or not . This is the real bas - of oy 


important part of our individual libertic. ang j 


the great contrast between our system 1 that 
which prevails in some foreign countries lee 
the fact that the Lord Chancellor, with hi know). 
edge of the law and of the Bar, can in rtialh 


choose the men to be judges, combined th the 
fact that he is also in another capacity a ember 
of the Executive, which is the great virtu. of the 
existing system.” 

It will be noticed that this is entirely . ifferen: 
from the system prevailing in Canada, an “hat the 
Canadian system is subject to much of the « riticism 
which Lord Simon expresses. In Canada, ; result 
no doubt of the extent to which legal p, octice js 
compartmentalized in the various provin. Ss. and 
also of the extent to which the patronage )rinciple 
has entered into judicial appointments, the selec. 
tion of judges has always been the action of the 
entire Cabinet, with the members from thy prov- 
ince concerned in the appointment being presum- 
ably somewhat more influential than the others 
and in the circumstances one can only be sur. 
prised that the judiciary has maintained so large 
a measure of independence as it has. The case for 
some kind of professional consultation in the 
appointment of judges is strengthened, not weak- 
ened, by the example of the English systen 


Mackenzie and Communists 


> tginioaaii really ought to be done to get 
7 the memory of William Lyon Mackenzie out 
of the hands of the Labor-Progressive Party, but 
how it is to be done we have no idea. The To- 
ronto group of the party has taken to celebrating 
the Great Rebel’s birth, death, election to Parlia- 
ment, election to mayoralty, and almost every- 
thing else except the issuance of his annexation 
manifesto during his exile in the United States, an 
action which they find it convenient to overlook 
The other day Mr. Stewart Smith, speechifying 
and wreath-laying on the 9Ist anniversary of 
Mackenzie’s death, observed that “The ‘radition 


of Mackenzie belongs to the people, to .*a Ie 
mark which seems to equate the people o! Canada 


with the National Federation of Labor Youth and 
the Toronto and Yorks LPP, which were sharge 
of the proceedings. 

Mackenzie's teachings, said Mr. Smit 
great inspiration to every progressive C. \adian” 
They doubtless are, but they are a specia inspira 
tion to every Labor-Progressive Canadian  ecause 
of the unfortunate fact that Macken: made 





rebellion more or less respectable in Car a, and 
if there is anything that the Communists d it 
that rebellion should become respectable 


The authorities of the Necropolis, which 
Mackenzie was buried, share our view at the 
Labor-Progressive Party is not entitled 1  expioll 


his memory, and would have no wreath- ving 4 


the grave, so the demonstrators went o! to Me 
monument in Queen’s Park. 
to 


One of Mackenzie’s great merits, acce Jung ! 


another Communist speaker at the monun 11, 
his “vigorous stand against conscriptiol It 
vigorous stand against conscription is good 
foundation for rebellion, there should be — -haneé 
for a rebellion in Russia, which is very from 

nee ol 


depending on voluntary service for the d 
the USSR. 
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DAYS OF MONTCALM 


—_ 





by B. <. Sandwell 


i ANADIANS, I suspect, 
the strength of the hos- 

vhich existed between the 
nhabitants of New France 
cials and troops from Old 
controlled the colony, in 
vears of the French 
situation was extremely 
t which developed in the 
Britis nies and led eventually to 
the R ynary War. So long as the 
s divided between the two 

great E yean powers, the colonists 
t up with their masters, for 

of them, French equally 
needed protection against 
But it is interesting to spec- 
vould have been the reac- 
-rench colonists if the 
hire had been victorious in 
59 they had ceased to need 
m the other 
Atlantic. In 


re 


: tnere 

e been a 

uge American 

ndependence from 

enc trol just as 

there ctually one 

can independence from 

[hese reflections are prompted by 

n La Nouvelle Revue Cana- 

ie relative merits of Mont- 

in from Old France, and 

Vaud the Montreal-born and 

th Canadianized son of a 

Frenc eral who had come to the 

v as 1687. In this article 

Robe Roquebrune, one of the 

st t of the younger French- 

Car storians, maintains the 

Montcalm was a_ heroic 

soldie 1 very bad general, who 

We nk and authority to his 

tluence with the court of 

Vers this the young historian 

Ins I { against the accepted ver- 

events of 1759, which is 

homas Chapais, described 

\ Roquebrune as a hagiog- 
f than a historian. 


(“ ecount accepts at face 
A \ Montcalm’s estimate of the 
nent ilities of the Canadian 
mpared with the French. 


Monte nd all his faction were 
nt writing home to France 
nediocre military abilities 
adians, a circumstance 


t prevent Montcalm from 
erad reinforcement of these 
sts to the extent of cent 
ns de choix to each old- 

On, an operation which 
nm the ground that the 
ene ons had been very bad!y 


ve Vaudreuil was infuriated, 


this would mean that 
nial soldiery would re- 


sak yenition for their achieve- 


he steal went through. 
Montcalm refused to 
a la Canadienne, with a 

tegy developed locally and 





eral quarters. ) 





Old France Versus New France 


hence most applicable to the terrain 
and the character of the enemy. His 
French officers had nothing but con- 
tempt for both the colonists and their 
fighting technique. Bougainville wrote 
to his brother in 1756 that “the Cana- 
dians and the French seem to be of a 
different nation. even an enemy na- 
tion”. The capture of Oswego, which 
was carried out in the Canadian man- 
ner and according to Vaudreuil’s de- 
signs but under Montcalm’s com- 
mand, was regarded by the latter as 
something to be ashamed of, and even 
Garneau noted many years ago that 
Montcalm “seemed morose, as if he 
regretted a victory gained in defiance 
of his anticipations”. 

The extent to which court politics 
and especially the influence of Mme. 
de Pompadour entered into the whole 
conduct of this unfor- 
tunate campaign is il- 
luminated by Mr. de 
Roquebrune with num- 
erous extracts from the 
letters of the period. 
In such politics the 
“Canadian” party ob- 
viously had very little chance, for 
success depended on the possession 
of devoted and influential friends 
at court. The Encyclopedia of 
Canada has adopted the Chapais 
version, and = asserts that Vaud- 
reuil “continually thwarted Mont- 
calm and greatly hampered the con- 
duct of the war by his vacillating 
policy”. The de Roquebrune theory 
is that Vaudreuil was compelled to 
change his policy because he could 
not get Montcalm to carry it out con- 
sistently, owing to the latter’s lack of 
enterprise. 


I' WOULD SEEM possible that 
the «famous inscription on the 
joint monument behind the Chateau 
Frontenac at Quebec (one of the 
finest pieces of epigram-writing in 
modern times) will have to be modi- 
fied in the light of modern military 
theory. That inscription, of course, 
expresses the views of European mili- 
tary men, who though they were on 
the opposite side to Montcalm in the 
war had exactly the same European 
attitude towards the proper conduct 
of a campaign in a non-European 
area—the attitude which later led to 
the British disasters in the first vears 
of the South African War and to 
other similar misfortunes. 

(Since I wrote the above, there has 
come into mv hands a volume by 
Guy Fregault, of the Universite de 
Montréal, entitled “Le Grand Mar- 
quis Pierre de Rigaud de Vaud- 
reuil”, and just published by Fides 
of Montreal and Paris. I have not 
vet had time to read this, but it 1s 
ample evidence that the question of 
the relative status of Montcalm and 
Vaudreuil in history is being exam- 
ined and revised by scholars in sev- 
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BRITISH AMERICAN LUBRICANTS SERVE CANADIAN INDUSTRY 


It’s our business to know the lubrication requirements of every- 


thing from a sewing machine to an ore crusher, from a tricycle toa 


steamship. And it’s our business not only to know what's required, THE BRITISH AMERICAN OIL 


but to produce the finest lubricants available. For that reason we COMPANY LIMITED 
have a large laboratory and field staff constantly working with The Largest Oil Company Owned by Canadians 
Industry . . . highly trained, experienced, and ready to assist you 


with any lubricating problem. BT-52-30 





BOTTLED & BLENDED BY 


GLEN ROSSIE DISTILLERS LTD. 
LONDON & GLASGOW 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 
extend the run at Canadair and Avro 
beyond 1955, but that is only if the 
Government decides to give more 
planes away. The only gift yet made 
is that of 370 F86’s to the RAF. The 
commitment was made — and this 
shows the time lag involved—tast 
January. Delivery was promised 
for a year later. Actually the first 
planes are being delivered earlier, 
but only because the RCAF is post- 
poning some of _ its requirements. 
(For example the wing which has 
just flown over to France took only 
60 aircraft, 20 to a squadron instead 
of the full 25.) 

This isn’t entirely big-hearted. By 
waiting until late next year the RC- 
AF will get the F86’s with the 
Orenda engine and considerably im- 
proved performance. It will then 
have the same engine in both stand- 
ard fighters, which makes a great 
economy in spares, in groundcrew 
training and in maintenance. 


— E GE-powered F86’s have al- 
ready been delivered to the RAF 
for training RAF pilots and ground- 
crew have been training with the 
RCAF at North Luffenham, and 
others in Canada. Now the F86’s are 
accumulating at Montreal, complete 
with spares, ready for the RAF to 
come and fetch them. It will start 
flying them over as soon as it has 
enough pilots trained to fly them 
and ground-crew to look after them. 

But the terrifying thing about the 
aircraft program is the speed at 
which planes become out-of-date. 
The F86 and the CF-100 are now as 
up-to-date as anything in the world 
in their respective classes, but new 
bombers are being improved at such 
a rate that a few vears hence even 
these latest fighters will be inade- 
quate. It would be very comforting 
to wait until. sav, 1955 before worry- 
ing about the next step. But it takes 
so long to design new aircraft, to 
iron out the bugs and get them into 
production, that future needs have to 
be foreseen at least two vears in ad- 
vance. 

If the first (and still uncompleted) 
goal of the defence program was to 
get into a state of readiness, the sec- 
ond objective must be to maintain it. 
In fields like aircraft and electronics. 
where the pace of development Is so 
incredibly rapid, this means a_pro- 
gressive switching to newer types. 
There is no static point. In other 
fields—ammunition is a good ex- 
ample—preparedness depends less on 
the rate of current output than on the 
fact of having a production line run- 
ning and capable of quick exvan- 
sion. In another set of cases, such as 
naval vessels, the main basic con- 
struction (if it is well-designed in the 
first place) does not need to be re- 
placed for many _ vears, but there 
must be continual adaptation and de- 
velopment. 

It mav be misleading to discuss 
phase two when phase one is still so 
far from completion. But the plan- 
ners have to work ahead; and in an 
election vear it mav be useful to re- 
member that a defence program (like 
an immigration policv) cannot be 
run on a “stop-and-go” basis. 
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**An alloy, son, is just a mixture of > . 4 ; S 
two or more metals This “Monel - disc 
line. for instance, is a mixture of d 
rie kel and copper The stainless steel 5 : t 
sink im our kitchen is an alloy of “Why do they mix metals that way?’? nee a ( 
nickel, chromium and iron. Mother’s “Simply to make a better metal for some 
while vold Watch is an alloy ol nickel partcular Urpose, This “Monel” me, psa 
and gold.” for example. is very strong vet bends |= 
easily and most important, it resists rust, **Do all alloys have nickel in them ??? ; / 


even when used in salt water. Mother “Oh no, but there are over 3,000 
likes our sink because it is 


] alloys that do con- 
nee noe clean and al- tain nickel. That is Me >. 


ways looks bright. whv Inco has :to 


CANADIAN produc e more than B' ; 
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250 million pounds 
a of nickel a year.” 
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The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited 25 King Street West, Toronto 
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ilaried Professionals 


ENTON (SN, Sept. 6) gave 
eaders some figures on the 
ohe ries paid to scientists in the 
S mpared with Canada. In my 
of science the beginning 

the U.S. for a new PhD is 
(00—a figure that few Cana- 
‘rsity professors can equal. 

ry professor is expected to 

n active program of teach- 
esearch and administration, 

to take part in the varied 

c cular and community activ- 
} vorks 60-70 hours a week 
e less than $3.00 an hour. 
His colleagues may make $1.50- 
after 
xpens ind specialized education. 
le to work on their bicycles 


raise the 
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wn 
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§? nour, even years oO 


about how to 


\ nent tor a modest home. 

faculties, re- 
ites frequently earn more 
wen Who taught them. And 
deduct all 
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In professional 


sional man can 
ex] 
I 
vhile the salaried professor 
cannot deduct the 
books and technical jour- 
} tools of his trade. 


afford to 


some- 


even 


St ire tne 
teachers cannot 
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Oks they need, and 


times to 


share the one library 
pecial reference book with 
iss of students 
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I us prefer to live in Canada, 
Menton points out it costs 
While the prosperity of our 
materially increased, the 
living of salaried people 


eatly depressed trom the 
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Japanese Exports 


editorial of August 30, 


iw the application by Ja- 


a r ’ R 
re tavorable tariff rates on 
rted to this country you 
one of the main difficul- 
trading between the two 
rat Japanese Wages are so 

than those paid in Can- 
you suggest that increased 
ports would mean increas- 

Wages, thus reducing the 


serepaney in production 


S you this 
disc a litte further and point- 


u t increased Japanese eX- 


have carried 


d also mean less sales of 





roods on this market, and 


reduced wages for Ca- 


a 
ers 
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Mc 2-Making in Canada 


R 1) as we are in the heart ot 

kirk Mountains, albeit in 
most beautiful settings in 
We have ‘ 
Ing p issed by, overlooked. 


ten. Stull, it was a keen dis- 


become accus 


t to find that in the lead 
— 1 recent issue of SN 
1 1 . ” 
( king in Canada no 


to 


all was made of the Gau- 





mont-British film “The Great Barrier” 
which was filmed in and around 
Revelstoke and at Lake Louise in the 
summer of 1936. 

Based on Alan Sullivan's 
the building of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway—“The Great Divide”’—the 
film was produced by Von Stapen- 
horst and directed by Milton Rosmer. 
Associate producer was George Bus- 
by. who produced that excellent film 
“The Black Narcissus.” Starred in the 
Richard Arlen, Antoin- 
and Lilli Palmer. 


story of 


movie were 
ette Cellie 


Revelstoke, BC DoROTHEA LUNDELI 


Supreme Court 


Sandwell!’ 


1952) on 


7 quotation in Mr. 
article (SN August 16, 
the Supreme Court of Canada: “Why 


dont you cite Canadian cases?” is 


about as startling as the question put 


Superio: 
“Why don’t vou cite | 
i 


to me by a former Quebec 
Court 


my own jurisprudence to me 


judge: 


The principal effect of the aboli- | 
tion of appeals to the Privy Council 
upon the authority of dec’sions of the 
Supreme Court of Canada is tl 


they are no longer exposed to being | 
overruled by decisions of the Priv 
Council: this means for the litigant 
that decisions of the Supreme Court | 
of Canada, both old and new, may | 
be cited with more confidence. I | 
have no doubt but that lawvers will 
continue to cite before the Supreme | 
Court, and that that Court will itself 
continue to cite In its judgments, de- | 
cisions of other jurisdictions in the | 
absence of a binding Canadian pre 
cedent 

The Supreme Court of Canada 
will not cease to be bound by past 
decisions of the Privy Council ren 
dered on appeals from Canadian 
Courts: that body of case law, of 
which the last decisions are now be- 
ing written, remains a part of Cana- 
dian law 
Vontreal GorDdOoN D. MCKAY 
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Developing Talent 


( UR sincere thanks tor the Sept. 6 
SATURDAY NIGHI 
Palent.” 


ev 
articie Local 


Boosters Ot This briet but 
interesting review of the public service 
and talent development 

Canada’s 136 non-government. sta 
} 


tions is one of the first attempts by 


activities of 


a national periodical to report on the 


endent station 


widespread inde 





Ver\ 
development in this field 


Moreover. your writer has recog 
nized in the article the fact that once 
the non-government stations do de- 
ve'op talent. usually at considerable 
trouble and expense, it receives offers 
from the network monopoly which it 
cannot properly resist in the interest 
of its own prestige and development 
The non-government stations are thus 
using their facilities in a large part as 
a training school but as the review 


shows a very effective training school 

indeed 

Ottawa r. J. ALLARD, 
Canadian Association 


ot Broadcasters 
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He’s an honour student-— 
but he’ll never graduate 











Y man whose career is serving the special tutoring. Approx ely 2.5( € 
£AXpublic in the Life Insurance business Agents each year receive five to ten weeks 
can tel in insurance er ti of ensified ! W e S 
never cease U the day he retires two years st « e ( s 78 
Managers have received at le ec 
Keeping abreast of changing conditions weeks of special sch« : 
i big and important part of every agent's 
». This is especially true today, with Day in, day out for more 21 ye 
countless factors of business and govern- this continuing prograr 1S 
ment directiy affecting the needs for in- helped to keep the thc Metro 
dividual and family security. For example, politan Field Men and Women consta 
old age pensions, participation in group up to date o di 
pension or special retirement plans, as of servicing ha 33,000,000 
well as changing succession and estate Metropolitan policyholders in Canada 
laws, may affect an individual's insurance and the United States. 
program. 
For example, the ac ced lerwrit- 
This ts why, to service policyholders ing course — carrying with it the designa- 
eflectively, it becomes the very real res- tion of Chartered Life Underwriter has 
ponsib lity of all insurance agents to “keep been completed by 416 candidates 


Posted.” the Metropolitan, and another 530 have 
5 completed one or more of these C. L. lt 
Mest Life Insurance Companies con- 
examinations 
duct formal training programs to help 
agen.s fulfill this responsibility. For Yet, this more or less formal schooling 
example, at Metropolitan, throughout is only part of the story. Above i 
Canada and the United States, there is a beyond the training supplied he 


fulltime training “Faculty” of about 160 








whose sole job is the continual schooling also “volunteer scholars S e Oo 
of the Company's Field organization of their own time. For, like ) 

000 members. In addition, Managers intelligent people e M 
ind Assistant Managers devote a substan- politan representatives 
tial amount of time each week to training improve emselves so 
ic ivilies. ie to render ervice 

public. 

The scope of the Company’s trai 
activity in Canada and the United States, We think this ts as i e 
is shown by the fact that approximately competent ) C C c 
2,100 Assistant Managers each year, the very heart « e Life Ins ce 
receive the equivalent of three weeks of business 
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Where Prestige Is 
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13 ill the accepted standards for judeine and 
} 


pertorm- 


hiac motor car 


Decaulv. 


~duxury and distinction—Cadillac has long 
been recovnlzed as thre Standard ol thre World. 
t in recent vears., Cadillac has made i vital 


vreal list of 


. of course, 


ee oe oe 


about its: Cx 


eptional economy... The Golden 
Anniversary (¢ adillac stretches a vallon ol 
vasoline over many more miles than vou could 
logically expect from a car that offers so much 
luxury and performance. .. . And. of course, 
this is only one phase of ¢ adillac *s vyreat economy. 


Phere is the car’s exceptional dependability— 


GENERAL MOTORS. Va bua 


Practical! 


its fine relative freedom from the need 
service—its unexampled long life —and 


extraordinary re-sale value. . 


buy a Cadillac even for economy. And tha/ 


course. means that it’s wise to buy a Cadillac 


every reason mn the world! ... Why not see 


drive this Golden Anniversary creation —tod 
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Tuesday in November the 
ple of the most powerful free nation in 
world will go to the polls and elect their 
itive. Their choice will affect the for- 
very Canadian as it will the future of 
rican. 
ver and authority of the President of the 
vast in both domestic and foreign mat- 
seems to be almost too heavy a burden 
the shoulders of a single individual 
ns—the major ones—are, in the final 


alone. 


tter What a Canadian may feel about hav- 


publican or Democratic Administration 
border, it is still true, after plenty ot 
ot too much light in the campaign, that 
al Eisenhower and Governor Stevenson 
» of Canada. And in foreign policy, no 
ch way the men are pulled and tugged, 
utlines of American foreign policy will 
same. 
enhower and Stevenson are men of this 
th understand the responsibility that is 
urden of the U.S.: to prevent another! 
The strength and resources of the na- 
6,000,000 is the greatest on our side. 
es the battle go? 


here have been some surprises. Gover- 
‘venson, Who was almost unknown out- 
\ols, has proved himself an unusual cam- 
Is speeches are pleasant to read, easy to 
He has a dash of humor. His touch is 
le Is very much like the agreeable uni- 
lessor whose class doesn’t arrive late and 
Adlai Stevenson is something 
nerican political campaigning. 

Eisenhower doesn’t speak well. Fis 
ragged. He drives at his speeches and 
developed the ease of the public speaker 
itt Or cast down an audience at will. 


asleep. 


AWAITING THE WORD 


by L. L. L. Golden 


Some of the glamor of the great soldier has gone. 
In many ways Eisenhower has had bad advice. 
His first speech on returning to the U.S., made 
at Abilene, was, the wrong one. Instead of speak- 
ing about the subject he knew best, foreign affairs, 
he launched on domestic matters, and suffered. 

But that does not mean EisenFower is a dead 
duck. The huge crowds that have lined the 
streets and filled the halls to look and listen show 
the affection in which he is held. But will 
that affection overcome his lack of depth, at least 
as shown in his speeches, on ho ne issues? 

No one, not even the keenest of opinion-polling 
experts can tell what is in the minds of the people 
now, let alone their desires on November 4th. 
Remember, in 1948 Truman didn’t have a ghost 
of a chance and Dewey was a shoo-in. 

Newspapermen are now precicting that Steven- 
son will be elected; by and lage the same ones 
who said that all Ike needed was the nomination of 
either party, and he w ould be in the White House. 
They are, by and large, the same ones who in a 
poll before the election in 1948 voted 50 to O that 
Dewey would be elected. 

Nor should one take too much stock in the fact 
that some 75 per cent of the newspapers are sup- 
porting Eisenhower. Editorial pages, in the U.S. 
as well as Canada, have a pretty good record of 
going one way while voters have gone contrary. 
~ In trying to look ahead to the voting results this 
must be kept in mind: on the basis of 55 million 
going to the polls it has been estimated that there 
are 22 million regular Democratic voters, and 
some 18 million regular Republican voters. That 
means the I5 million who are independent ot 
either party can make or break Ike or Adlai. 

But since 1936, Roosevelt’s big year, the Re- 
publican vote nationally has increased steadily. 
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The curve has gone up and up. Whether it wi 


continue up, or slip off, it is too early to tell 

Both the big trade union organizations have 
plumped for Stevenson The Political Action 
Committee of the CIO, to no one’s surprise, has 
again endorsed the Democratic ticket. But this 
time the AFL, and its League for Political 
Education, has declared itself, the first time since 


} 


1928, for a presidential candidate, and Mas gone 


for Stevenson. 


B UT the labor leaders are the first to admit, priv- 
ately at any rate, that they can’t always deliv- 
er. Here are a tew examples. In 1950 organized 
labor really put on a big, expensive show against 
Senator Taft in Ohio and took a bad drubbing. 

And in the same year, in the race for Governor 
of the State of New York, both the AFL and CIO 
plunged for the Democratic candidate but Dewey 
was elected Governor again. 

If it were possible for the leaders of organized 
labor to deliver their followers’ votes, the show 
would be over today, for there are 15 million trade 
union members in the U.S. with most of the 
leadership for Stevenson. And here is a case 
where symbols are important. 

The Taft-Hartley Act is something Labor, or 
the leaders at any rate, hate. Eisenhower is in 
favor of amending the Act. So was Stevenson, | 


but 
he has changed position because Labor will sup 





port no man who isn’t for outright rep 
Another angle is to figure how many of the 
25 million voters (if you include husbands and 
wives of trade union members) will go their own 
wav and vote Ike. In Canada trade union mem 
bers usually go their own way. Prime Muiniste! 
St. Laurent got the bulk of the trade union 
CCL vote in 1949. It didn’t go to the CCF. W hen 
Leslie Frost almost wiped out the CCF in Ontario 
in 1951 he did it with trade union support that had, 
in the previous election, voted for the CCI 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 39) 
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PRIZE TROPHY: THIS YEAR AN OPEN SEASON IN PARTS 
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Hunter's Moon: Rules and Rewards 
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sp snows of winter together offer a 
in invitation to sportsmen seeking game. 
season of the hunter’s moon, when wild- 


tless and stalking is at its best through 


d forests. 
‘ many hunters go gunning for Canada’s 


is and animals is an easy statistical prob- 


only a few provinces charge even a 


ce for angling licences, all provinces insist 


licences, for residents and visitors alike. 
for instance, 870,855 licences were is- 
sident hunters and 34,159 to non- 
naking the total an impressive 905,014. 
e final figure is a little higher than that, 
nce Edward Island there is no distinc- 
between resident angling and resident 
ences, and the figures in this case are 
ind shown under resident angling li- 


had far more hunters than any other 
330,690 residents and 16,480 non- 
Quebec had 151,719 resident hunters, 
non-residents, while British Columbia 
839 residents and 3,441 non-residents. 


AD between resident and non-resident 
Ss extraordinarily large, and it has been 
cly by D. Leo Dolan, Director of the 
sOVernment Travel Bureau, Ottawa, who 
ry view of occasional publicity branding 
tes hunters as the chiet despoilers of 
ime. 

sn't so,” says Dolan. “The figures on 
tions show Canadian hunters are the 
iders. U.S. hunters aren't completely in- 
hese infractions, but they're a very small 


THE PICTURES 


the land, from Newfoundland to British 

the great annual migration of sports- 
city and town into bushland is under 
and man respond to the brisk air and 
lor of the countryside as they pit their 
nst the wary éreatures of the wild. These 
atch the exciting mood of one of the 
ar sporting seasons of the year. 


—Photos couresty Canadian Government Travel Bureau 


by Lance Connery 


There is one kind of hunting practice which 
generates considerable heat under the Dolan collar. 
That is using aircraft to spot game for hunting. 

“I think this is a particularly flagrant example of 
the abuse of our own wildlife heritage,” says Dolan. 

Civilization’s advances inevitably make inroads 
on any country’s game resources, but Canada still 
has abundant wildlife in the wooded and unsettled 
areas of every province. Moose, deer, bear and 
smaller animals are found in most provinces, and 
in Western Canada there are also wapiti, caribou, 
mountain sheep, mountain goat, grizzly bear and 
lvnx. The mountain lion or couvar still roams in 
British Columbia and in the mcuntain regions of 
Alberta, while in the far north ‘here are herds of 
buffalo and musk-ox. These last are given absolute 
protection by the federal government, however, and 
are not hunted. 

Ruffed and spruce grouse ar2 found in wooded 
areas from coast to coast. Prairie chicken and 
Hungarian partridge nest on tne open prairies of 
the West and the partly timbered sections of the 
three mid-western provinces. Franklin grouse are 
native to the mountains of the West, and the ptar- 
migan is an Arctic grouse living on the treeless 
northern plains and in the hizh mountains of Al- 
berta and British Columbia. 

The shotgun sportsman finds plenty of water- 
fowl in Alberta, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
where many lakes are of the shallow, surface type 
which provides the most abundant feed for these 
birds. 

Each province enacts its own laws relating to big 
game, fur-bearing animals and non-migratory 
birds. There are differences of detail in the game 
acts of the different provinces, but the general 
policy is the same. It consists of defining the hunt- 
ing seasons, protecting certain animals by close 
seasons, limiting the number of each kind which 
mav be taken, and other related matters. 

Wildlife conservation has been in the air in 
Canada for some time, and the provinces have 
moved swiftly in recent years to protect the 
country’s moose. This lordly animal, long a prized 
trophy for North America’s big-game hunters, be- 


came practically extinct in many parts of the 
United States. Consequently U.S. hunters turned 
northwards to the forests of Canada and joined a 
host of Canadians in hunting the dwindling supply 
of the great animals. 

Open seasons on moose are being held this year 
in certain parts of Newfoundland, Quebec, On- 
tario, Manitoba, Alberta, British Columbia and the 
Yukon. No moose hunting is allowed in the other 
provinces, where conservation measures are having 
their effect. In Saskatchewan the animals are on 
the increase, and only last year the first moose calf 
in half a century was born on Cape Breton Island, 
Nova Scotia. 


HERE ARE plenty of deer in Canada. The annual 

kill in Nova Scotia for the past several Vears has 
averaged 30,000 deer, and New Brunswick’s year- 
ly totals are about the same. Last year farmers in 
the Huron District of Ontario gave a more than 
usually enthusiastic welcome to deer hunters. for 
an over-abundance of the animals had caused many 
thousands of dollars’ damage to automobiles, crops 
and orchards. Provincial authorities estimated that 
$30,000 damage was done to cars alone in highway 
collisions in the District, which covers ten counties 
A total of 150 deer were killed in these accidents 
the deer 


Fruit growers there had been wanting 


} 


population reduced for some time, since theil 


young orchards had suffered heavy damage 

The National Parks of Canada, which offer rigid 
protection to all game animals and birds, are 
natural breeding grounds for the bigger animals, 
and the surplus from these protected areas migrates 
beyond the boundaries of the scenic parks and so 
keeps the surrounding territory well-stocked with 
big game. Perhaps the finest hunting areas in A! 
berta are within easy reach from the parks 

There is an open season in every ¢ 
vince On some species of big game There’s always 
good hunting for some kind of animal, and sports 
men are usually the first to endorse conservation 
measures, particularly where they concern a species 
which is decreasing at an alarming rate. This veal 
the trophy may be a bear, a mountain goat or 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 41 
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Storm Out of the Arctic 









Farley Mowat’s “People of the Deer” despite wide public acclaim 
has earned disapproval from critic of one northern magazine 


LITERARY BATTLE without modern 
parallel in Canada has been banging and 
crashing just below the horizon for the last 
few months. The fight is over the book called 
“People of the Deer” by Farley Mowat, a young 
ex-infantry officer who spent most of 1947 and 
1948 in Eskimo country. The antagonists are the 
author and a magazine called The Beaver, which 
is published by the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
in its June issue 7/e Beaver, among whose func- 
tions is that of professional debunker of all views 
of the North which do not conform to the Hud- 
sons Bay Company's long and not entirely dis- 
nguished experience in that area, blasted Mowat’s 
book in a review. (Incidentally, two other books 
on the North. neither written by an old Arctic 


hand of the variety trusted by the Company, were 
reviewed in the same issue Both came out cut 
MR. YOUNG'S article will be answered in next 
week's issue by Mr. A. E. Porsild, who wrote the 
eview of People of the Deer” for The Beaver. 


) 


ARTIST'S CONCEPTION OF FARLEY MOWAT IN SETTING OF ‘‘PEOPLE OF THE DEER" 


Atlantic Monthly 
















































by Scott Young 


The review was written by A. E. 
Porsild, an Arctic expert employed by the Govern- 
ment, which Mowat criticizes more strongly even 
Therefore, 
you might say that the two agencies criticized most 
bitterly in the book teamed up to answer it. 

Some people counselled Mowat to sue. Mowat 
Hudson’s Bay Company 
suing Mowat for criti- 
policy in the book. If 


and bleeding.) 


wisely refrained, just as the 
had wisely refrained from 
cisms of northern trading 
one may impute motives, it is likely that a com- 
bination of the truth of Mowat’s allegations and 
his care in never mentioning the Company by 
name made such a suit by the Company unlikely 
to succeed; it is also likely that some errors Mowat 
did later admit making, together with the fact that 
y to sue big com- 
panies, would have made his suit unlikely to pay 
Mowat did write a reply to 


Writers seldom 


cover painting by M. Korbach 





his rE SEL i ig May 





The Beaver's review, admitting certain er) rs, al] 
minor, but in all major aspects ansWer'.e the 
charges levelled at him by the reviewer. The Seaver 
has refused to publish this reply in its © Jitoria] 
columns. It was then thought by Mowat’ Cana. 
dian publishers, McClelland and Stewart, I: |., that 
the reply might be inserted as a paid a: vertise. 
nent. With this in mind, the publishers ad an 
advertising agency ask The Beaver for rates, 
The Beaver does not accept outside adver sing, 

One reason given by The Beaver for jot pub- 
lishing Mowat’s reply was that it would then fee! 
obliged to let Porsild reply to Mowat’s rep.y. The 
Beaver felt that such an argument, once started, 
could go on forever. So it could, if The Becver in- 
sisted always on having the last word. However, 
most reputable review magazines do give space 
to authors who feel they have been maligned by 
reviewers, without giving the reviewers a further 
indefinite licence for sword-play. The Beaver's at- 
titude seems to indicate that the Company having 
inflicted what it considers to be sufficient wounds, 
now refuses Mowat and his publishers the right to 
fight back in the same arena. 


O NE FACTOR which gives this controversy an im- 
portance (even above the moral one that an 
author called a liar has been refused the right to de- 
fend himself) is that the book has been such a suc- 
cess here and abroad. In the United States, where it 
was published by Little, Brown & Co. after parts 
of it had been serialized in the The Atlantic Month- 
ly, the book was chosen for distribution by The 
Literary Guild. In England, it was a Book Societs 
choice for September. It is being translated 
into French and Swedish. It has been called by 
Hugh MacLennan the best thing of its kind to 
come out of Canada. It has been praised by Dan- 
ish Government officia’s who in Greenland have 
met with vigor, intelligence and much success 
many of the problems of northern natives which 
have been bungled by the Canadian Government 
through a combination of half-measures ind no 
measures at all. And a French anthropoloyist who 
is also an Eskimo linguist has called the book “cer- 
tainly one of the best books ever written about the 
Eskimo,” and he also verified in general materia 
Mowat gained (in the Keewatin district of the 
Northwest Territories) by conversatio with 
Eskimos of the dwindling ‘tribe of caribou-eaters 
called the Jhalmiut with which the book is mainl\ 
concerned. This French anthropologist t! \is sup: 
ported Mowat on a point which was the o ject ol 
some of The Beaver’s strongest ridicule—t '¢ Very 
possibility that Mowat could learn the ‘skimo 
tongue well enough to understand it, after only a 
few months of work at it. If one is to elieve 
The Beaver, most career Arctic specialists nd 10 
time to learn the language. 

“People of the Deer” is, to me and t man} 
other readers, a magnificent book, an ur ‘orgel 
table portrayal of the present and past of : ictim- 
ized people. Its enthusiastic public acc. “tance 
here and abroad attests its basic appeal, w \ich !s 
that of any vital, well told story. The atter >ts >) 
these old Arctic hands of the Hudson’s Ba: Com- 
pany and the Government to discredit it s\°m © 
reflect the narrowness of their approach ‘0 te 
Eskimo problem. Any real humanist amon. them 
must admit that the major contentions of tl book 
are true—that before we came the Eskim: were 
happy aborigines, able to combat their | turd 
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| TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE CENTENARY 


First Hundred Years Are 





N HIGH OFFICIALS of Common- 
‘lth and United States stock exchanges 
p the Toronto Stock Exchange cele- 
eginning of its second century of opera- 
tober 24, they will be paying the tribute 
o the TSE. But 100 years ago this 
foreign financial institution paid much 
12 Toronto citizens organized the To- 
Exchange to trade for half an hour 
ig in the office of a member. 
erence is that, economically speaking, 
nds high in world regard today, while 
igo the world at large was paying very 
ion to it. In fact the TSE was formed 
th the fact that London, then the finan- 
of the world, was unimpressed by a 
th only 2.3 million population and 60 
iulroad. A local market which would 
¥ capital was the modest ambition of 
ts. The original seats sold for $5.00 
it day of small things; just a few weeks 
on the Toronto Stock Exchange sold 
‘0—more than is currently paid for a 
New York Exchange. 
itly 12 apostles of security trading in 
uld have got an immense kick if they 
e seen one hundred years into the 
watched representatives of the London 
hange, 13 North American exchanges, 
g citizens from all over the country 


'o wish the TSE God-speed in the great 


which its second century of operation is 


ha 


have also been elated—and somewhat 
to discover that the two billion dollars 
anada from the United States and 
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TSE TRADING FLOOR: 90 member firms with 271 branch offices; latest price of a seat, $90,000. 


by Wellington Jeffers 


Financial Editor, The Globe & Mail, Toronto 


the investment by Canadians themselves. The 
miracle would have been to make them believe 
what they saw, rather than the fact they could see 
it. For in those days, and for many decades after, 
TSE members would not have been able to imagine 
market places capable of handling the shares re- 
sulting from such immense investment. 


‘a NEW exchange made an immediate market 
& for foreign currencies owned by citizens who 
wanted to sell them for dollars to other citizens 
who needed foreign funds to buy abroad. 

Even in 1861, when the Exchange was reorgan- 
ized, the trading list was only 36 stocks, mainly 
of the Canadian chartered banks, financial and 
trading companies. Industrials at first were han- 
dled with fear and trembling. One of the com- 
panies listed here, however, and not listed now 
was the Hudson’s Bay Co., which has been paying 
dividends to British shareholders for more than 
200 years from business originating in Canada. 

In December, 1861, the Exchange began to dis- 
tribute weekly its first authorized list of stocks and 
current prices to Canadian and U.S. newspapers. 
Confederation in 1867 and expansion in the follow- 
ing years set the background for the later growth 
of the Exchange, but the Exchange did not have 
permanent trading quarters until 1881. 

Contrast all this with the trading during the 
business cycle of the last 15 years. That period 
began with the opening on March 30, 1937, of a 
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the Hardest 


new stock exchange building on Bay Street which 
was and is an electrical and mechanical marvel 
On that occasion Canada’s High Commissioner in 
London, Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey, now Governor 
General, was invited to stand on the floor of the 
London Stock Exchange alongside the Chairman, 
R. B. as the latter pressed the button 
that gave the signal for trading to begin on the 
flood of the new Exchange building in Toronto. 

The heads of the London Stock Exchange and 
of the New York Stock Exchange have even greater 
reason again this month, at the very day and hour 
When the Toronto Stock Exchange 
second century, to mark in some fitting manne! 
their recognition of the important contribution to 
international investment marketing machinery pro 
vided by the Toronto Stock Exchange. 

Back in 1937, the Bay Street building was de 
clared by the then President, Harry B. Housser, to 
be the best-designed and most efficient stock ex- 
change building on the North American continent 
It has kept pace with the growing demands upon 
it and the only change in that claim which the 
members and staff would make is to substitute 
“North American continent”. 


Desa eave 
Pearson, 


enters its 


“world” for 


fies EXCHANGE building is all for business and all 
for service. There is no brokerage office In it, 
but tickers, teletype and telephones keep the 90 
member-houses, and all their branches across 
Canada, in constant touch with the flow of trading 
on the floor. It is important to emphasize this 
mechanical efficiency: the ability to send price 
information all over Canada and to execute orders 
within minutes are what make this Exchange such 
a splendid tool for the many thousands of people 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 30 
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—Photos Canadian Handicrafts Guild 


' TRADITIONAL AND MODERN CERAMICS from all Canada at Canadian Handicrafts Guild, Montreal 


Handicrafts Flourish > 


on 










i Harry f 
| . ae He put 
f S TIMULATED by the Canadian Handi- Canadian handicraft products were esti- of incr 
| crafts Guild and the Hobbycraft Asso- mated at about $100,000,000. Canadian concent 
i ciation of Canada, as weil as by provincial crafts cover a wide field, for the specia even} 
and federal governments, many of the old skills of many lands are the heritage of 1 _ ¥* | 
| ; a : f 2 6. eee : s tion. 
| crafts, including spinning, weaving, pottery- country’s craftsmen. The original sett S that Br 
| making and wood-turning, have sprung to the Eskimo, produces sculpture of primitive cotton 
j new life in Canada in the past 20 years. To- design which looks ultra-modern; demand ket fo 
day more than 400,000 Canadians go in for for the native Arctic craft far outruns the content 
some form of handicrafts. In 1951 sales of current supply. — 
ESKIMO SCULPTURE. Man attacking angry bear, ment 
soapstone figures, ivory spear (above). Below, the ; The 
Woman's Knife; group of birds with Eskimos; an PATCHWORK QUILT displays intricate branch and leaf design. Note squirrels and birds perched on. bran- B editor 
otter. The three pieces are carved in_ ivory. ches (below, left). Woodcarving ranges from traditional wall pieces to bird and animal figurines (right) p Very 
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“SECOND INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION” calls for more brains in coal mining. Mammoth drag-line for digging surface coal (I.) and coal cutting machine for mines. 


THE WORLD TODAY 


How Can Britain Live? 


T WAS THE success of the Bevan faction that 
drew the headlines on the recent Labor Party 


Conference in Britain. But the most encourag- 
ng thing, and it may be hoped the most important 
development at the conference, was the challenge 
sounde n the opening address of Chairman 


Harry Earnshaw. 

He pul it squarely up to the Party to find means 
of increasing the national income rather than 
concentrating as it has for so long on dividing up 


evenly it there was. What was needed, he said, 
was nothing less than a second industrial revolu- 
tion. Though a textile man himself, he declared 
that B 1 could no longer make a living out of 
cottor ls, whereas there is a ready world mar- 
ket fc r engineering products. And it was his 
conte naturally, that only the Labor Party 
would ible to carry out the massive redeploy- 
ment < orkers which would be necessary. 

The ndon Observer has devoted its entire 
editor ige for the past seven weeks to this 
very 1 of “What Britain Must Do to Live.” 
These les have pulled up and examined the 
roots sritain’s recurrent economic crises, and 
called adical measures to establish a sounder 
basis « istence, to get away from “living on top 
of a floor”, as Mr. Churchill has put it. 

Brit difficulties are rooted in the two basic 
Tacts world economy today: population is 
incre faster than food production, and manu- 
factur ndustries are growing faster than the 
supp iw materials. The recent world sulphur 
CrISis perfect example of what is happening. 
In re to manufactured goods, raw materials 
are D ng scarcer and dearer. Above all othe: 
cour Britain, which has neglected its home 
100d luction far more than Germany and 
Japs cannot even produce for export the one 
ASIC rial, coal, which it has in huge supply, 
IS Ca 1 this scissors. 

It -, says The Observer, to face the unpleas- 


t even the great effort of doubling pre- 
's. coupled with austerity at home, has 
Fale ring economic stability and left Britain 
d state than before the war, because there 


has os a 
: no general overhaul of her economic 
Poll 

I ation is pointed up in these two figures: 
In | | . . a x we 

sritain paid out £560 million for im- 

Dort . ° 
port \tile materials, while she earned only 


‘ion tor textile exports. Putting great 


by Willson Woodside 


effort and talent into such manufactures, which 
are on a falling market, while neglecting home- 
grown food and raw materials such as coal and 
synthetics, which are on a rising market, is poor 
business. “A revolutionary course, calling for hard 
thinking and hard decisions” is needed to establish 
a new and more solid basis of existence for Britain. 

First of all, the “emigration fallacy” is disposed 
of. Even if it were possible to find a place for 
10,000,000 Britons abroad within the next 20 
years, and even if this mass emigration were a 
cross-section of the community, taking old folks 
along, the result would only be a dismal era of 
stagnation in Britain. With the population becom- 
ing ever smaller, with capital and key workers 
flowing out, there would be little inducement to 
invest in new business. And the lesson of Ireland 
is that once such an outflow gathers momentum 
it is very difficult to stop. 


co poweves. any practicable scheme would 
have to allow emigration to be unregiment- 
ed, and experience shows that three out of every 
four emigrants would be between the ages of 15 
and 40. This loss of productive young people 
would have a crippling effect on the efficiency of 
our economy and would add enormously to the 
burden of debt, social servic: and defence to be 
borne by a diminishing body of producers.” 

The answer is not to drain Britain’s strength 


away by emigration, but to take bold measures to 
adapt her economy to the demands of the new 
environment. With the price of raw materials rising 
faster than that of manufactured goods, she must 
save on imports. The first way to do this is by 
growing more of her own food. 

Something was done during the war. “But the 
contrast with Germany, Denmark and the Low 
Countries, is striking. More than 10 million acres 
of poor permanent grass still need rejuvenation; 
the quality of British farming is still very unequal; 
agricultural investment has a low priority; few of 
our best scientific brains work on agricultural prob- 
lems; and not many of the most vigorous and 
enterprising young men go into farming.” 


_—— of double the prewar output by 1960 
should be set, to be achieved by “high-farm- 
ing”. By more intelligently managed grassland and 
by herd improvement, the national average of 620 
gallons of milk per cow could be raised to at least 
800. At the same time, imported concentrates 
should be denied to cattle and thus freed for pigs 
and poultry. By learning from the Danes, the 
supply of pork from the present record pig popula- 
tion of Britain could be almost doubled. And 
10,000,000 more sheep, or an increase of 50 pel 
cent, could be run by the improvement of hill 
grazings, the elimination of rabbits, and by fenc- 
ing in low-land farms. 

These aims will only be achieved by combining 
incentives for good farming with deterrents for bad 
farming. Good farmers must be assured of a good 
reward and also that no sudden change of govern- 


FINE CARS, jet liners, industrial machinery offer best export hope, as old staples like textiles fall off. 
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ment policy will let them down. “Bad 
farmers must be warned that unless 
they improve their methods they will 
lose the right to farm.” 

The experts of The Observer take 
the same radical approach to the coal 
problem. Next to food, fuel is the 
basic requirement of civilization. 
Atomic energy will be some time 
coming along. For the present no 
other substantial source of fuel is 
available to Britain but coal. She 
must have more of it for the newer 
kinds of industry—all synthetic prod- 
ucts and such relatively new mate- 
rials as aluminum require enormous 
amounts of heat and energy for their 
manufacture. And she must have more 
coal for export, to offer in exchange 
for other primary products which 
she must import. 

Yet this coal industry, upon which 
the whole fate of the nation depends, 
employs a much smaller proportion 
of educated men than any other Brit- 
ish industry. In the aircraft industry 
16 per cent of the personnel have 
higher education, in vehicles 10 per 
cent, in steel 6 per cent, but in coal 
only 2 per cent. “Yet it is the plan- 
ning, programming and management 
of the collieries which need strength- 
ening above all else.” 

“The coal industry is looked upon 
as a ‘poor relation’, almost a ‘neces- 
sary evil.’ Its true character, as a field 
for adventurous enterprise, is not gen- 
erally recognized. The result is that 
the best men seldom go into it. And 
yet, where could they serve their 
country better?” 

Then the British people are spanked 
as a nation of fuel wasters, burning 
their coal in wasteful, old-fashioned 
appliances, in industry and the home, 
and using electricity made from coal 
for cooking and heating to a degree 
unknown in any other country. This 
may be comfortable and convenient 
but it is a luxury which Britain can- 
not afford: all of her electricity is 
needed for power and light and for 
increasing industrial production. 

While exploiting the one raw mate- 
rial they have in abundance, the 
British must press the development 
and production of new synthetic ma- 
terials. And first of all they must quit 
looking down on these as Ersatz. This 
is antiquated and stupid, a Luddite 


THE MARK OF THE 


refusal to recognize the seconc indus- 
trial revolution. 

They must also save and stretch 
and substitute for the raw np terials 
they have to import; a repori cover. 
ing a wide field of industrie. shoy< 
that up to a quarter can be s.ved hy 
these pedestrian means alone “Mere 
common-sense economies cow d have 
saved more than three-quarter. of Jag 
year’s balance-of-payments dcficit.” 

Finally, the survey goes in detail 
into what goods Britain can s«'! read. 
ily today, and what lines are on the 
way out. Textiles still stanc at the 
top of British exports, amounting to 
20 per cent of the whole. jut this 
proportion has been declining steadily 
for over a century, the cost o/ import. 
ed raw material is high, and the skills 
required are being rapidly acquired 
all over the world, behind nationalist 
tariff barriers. 

The radio industry, which njoyed 
a tremendous demand all over the 
world after the war, is now feeling 
the pinch as many young industrial 
countries find mass production of re- 
ceiving sets to be within thei: power, 
And even in motor cars it seems that 
the most profitable future fo; exports 
lies in motor car engines and in heay\ 
trucks rather than in small cars. 

“In general the new rule for Britain 
should be to concentrate on serving 
the foreign producer rather than the 
foreign consumer. To earn our na- 
tional living we shall have to sell, not 
consumer goods, but the means to 
make them.” 

There is a rapidly growing field in 
agricultural machinery as the world 
demand for food rises. Another in- 
dustry which should be developed 
rapidly is the chemical industry. And 
a prime example of the sort of thing 
which must be given top priority is 
the manufacture of jet liners, in 
which Britain for the moment has 4 
world lead, and which bring in £20, 
000 per ton of material used, com- 
pared to £600 per ton in motor cars 

What The Observer calls tor is a 
revolution in the British economy. 
The paper freely recognizes that the 
greatest obstacle to this is a national 
attachment to things as they are, 
which in its extreme form }ecomes 
an obstinate determination that the' 
shall always remain so. 
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ANO ER ‘QUIET MAN” 


St: lin's Choice: 


Malenkov 


by a ondon Observer Correspondent 
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:-GI Maximilianovich Mal- 
ov, who is everywhere be- 
spoken of as Stalin’s heir 
is the arch-type of the 
eneration of Soviet leaders 
were, inherited the Revolu- 
did not have to plot and 


n that their attitude to the 
t Party machine, in which 
grown up, and to Soviet 
a power and a fatherland, 
fferent from the attitude of 
1rs, who created the Party, 
to power, almost destroy- 
in the process, and then 
from the outside, to build 
d-new system. 
ough we have a fairly good 
hat the elders are like and 
. their minds work, because 
o show their characters in 
men of Malenkov’s gen- 
grew to maturity and 
their positions in the total 
of a Central Committee al- 
ked by Stalin and present- 
world a blank facade of 
inanimity. 
Malenkov is without a 
most powerful man in the 
ion after Stalin and Mol- 


potential power he is second 


Ss 


talin. As the first Party sec- 
ifter 
the self-same position which 
sed with such effect as the 
ird for his own ambitions. 


Stalin) he is placed 


1941 he was unheard of. 

year he erupted into the 
w with a decisiveness and 
which demonstrated to all 
observers that for years 
e scenes a new leader had 
bating. It was not simply 


n had found a new young 
\ialenkov 


was then thirty- 
was clear that the new 
in had already won _ his 
the speech he made at the 
ty Conference had _ been 
ald on for him to make a 
debut. 

S it simply that Stalin 
a loyal supporter of the 
man” type. The im- 
Malenkov, apart from his 
his powerful presence, lay 
that he spoke with an in- 


was 


yes 


dividual voice, the voice of a man 
with ideas of his own. This new- 
comer castigated everything in the 
Party and the Government that was 
stale, complacent, or slack. 

Next day, having created a sensa- 
tion, having caused a number of 
highly-placed functionaries to quake 
in their shoes, having given the sig- 
nal for an onslaught against nepot- 
ism in high places, the new orator 
was elected a candidate member of 
the Politburo. A few months later, 
when ‘the Germans attacked, he was 
appointed one of the five members 
of the inner Cabinet responsible 
for the supreme direction of the war. 

Of course he was not a newcomier 
at all; the whole performance had 
been contrived. Stalin wished to 
launch his prodigy on the world, and 
chose his moment. 

But Malenkov’s first speech was 
later proved to have been in charac- 
ter. He has spoken only rarely since, 
but on every other occasion, whether 
in Warsaw at the inauguration of the 
Cominform, or in Moscow for the 
anniversary of the Revolution, he has 
sounded the same note of inspired 
common-sense and a contempt for 
doctrinaires, fanatics, and routi- 
neers. In this he has echoed Stalin. In 
this, interestingly, he was consistent- 
ly opposed to Zhdanov, who died 
suddenly in 1948. 


I‘ MALENKOV’S domination of the 
Party means anything at all it 
stands for a new emphasis on consoli- 
dation and flexibility as opposed to 
the Zhdanov emphasis on head-long 
expansion and ideological rigidity. 

These comparisons are relative. 
Malenkov is a Communist under 
Stalin, master of all Communists 
everywhere. But it is impossible not 
to see in his words a concern for the 
greater glory of Soviet Russia, out- 
weighing a concern for the swift 
realization of world revolution. 

His whole record, insofar as it 
is known, suggests a man of immense 
ambition, great executive ability, 
high political sense, a determination 
to achieve power combined with con- 
tempt for the appearances of power. 
Of course he modelled himself on 
Stalin. He is still the only member 


—Sovfoto 


STILL THEIR BOSS, but Malenkov (right) looms as chief successor, 


‘ov (left), Beria (centre) and Bulganin also important as key figures. 
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YOU probably have some special interest, too— something 
you'd love to have or do “some day”. 








But we all know a budget will only stretch so far. Today, 
more than ever, the secret is to plan ahead, save ahead. 








Here are two practical suggestions: 






First, decide what you want most, how much it will cost, 
and open a special savings account at The Royal Bank of 
Canada for that one particular purpose. Then save for it. 























Seconp, use the Royal Bank Budget Book to keep yourself 
on your course, and to avoid careless spending. The budget 
book does not suggest how you should spend your money. 
It does provide you with a simple pattern to help you 
PLAN YOUR BUDGET TO SUIT YOURSELF. 

You can get a copy at any branch. Ask for one. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


You can bank on the Royal 
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of the Politburo to wear the drab 
utility tunic, buttoned high at the 
neck. to which his master remained 
faithful until he blossomed forth a 
Commander-in-Chief. And he seems 
to have a fair share of Stalin’s tem- 
perament and gifts. 

Born at Orenburg, the celebrated 
steppe-land fortress town on the edge 
of Asia, in 1902, Malenkov is first 
heard of as joining the Red Army at 
the age of seventeen, and the Com- 
munist Party a year later. By the time 
he was twenty he was the Chief Pol- 
itical Officer of the Turkestan Army. 
From the very beginning he seems to 
have realized that the way to a ca- 
reer lay with the Party organization; 
and the speed and decisiveness with 
which, at seventeen, he made a bee- 
line for the political arm of the Red 
Army, and rose so rapidly within it, 
is a measure of his far-sightedness. 

At the end of the Civil War he 
went back to school at the Moscow 
Technical Institute. By 1925 he was 
firmly installed in the apparatus of 
the Central Committee, and there he 
remained through the fearful upheav- 
als of Stalin's fight with Trotsky, of 
the collectivization and the first five- 
year plan, of the removal of all op- 
position, real and potential, during 
the Great Purge of the ‘thirties. 

For some of those critical years he 
was Stalin’s private secretary, and 
all the time, without a break, un- 
known and unsuspected by the out- 
side world, he sat in the seat of 
power, watching, waiting, manoeuv- 
ring, getting more and more strings 
into his hands, until, in 1939, at 
thirty-seven, after a spell as the 
chairman of the Moscow Party Org- 
buro he was elected to the Central 
Committee of the All Union Party. 


I is this backroom career which has 
given some observers the impres- 
sion that Malenkov is essentially a 
bureaucrat, an office man, with the 
temperament of a palace intriguer. 
His speeches suggest otherwise. His 
public record contradicts the idea di- 
rectly. He was not appointed to the 
Cabinet of five over the heads of so 
many very senior colleagues in the 
supreme crisis of the war because he 
was an intriguing bureaucrat. He 
rose because of his ability. 

First he was put in charge of air- 
craft production, which was in a 
bad way, and succeeded in stepping it 
up enormously. Then, in 1944, as 
High Commissioner for the Liberat- 
ed Territories of the USSR, he made 
a notable record in getting the dev- 
astated areas back into order. 

Even more remarkable was the 
fact that with these tremendous ex- 
ecutive tasks to cope with he never 
let go of the Party. As Personnel Sec- 
retary, he now had virtual control, 
not only of the Moscow branch, but 
of every Party official, everywhere 
in Russia and outside. 

Put forward as the chief spokes- 
man at the recent Party Congress 
which was charged with reorganizing 
the machine from top to bottom, his 
hand has already been visible in re- 
cent Party purges in the satellites, 
and in theoretical essays in Com- 
munist journals. In these he has 
stressed the need for consolidation as 
opposed to dynamic expansion. 
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To Siberia and Back 


ONE OF THE 15 MILLION—by Nicholas Prychodko—Dent—$2.75. 


tall, gaunt Ukrainian walk- 

office with a whole sheaf 

artic , he wanted published. Very 
yn I ized that I was talking to 
the first Soviet citizen I had ever met 
who hed made the round trip to a 
seri ive labor camp and come 
wt to tell the story. Was he genuine? 
* to decide for yourself about 
ike this; I decided after an 

two's talk that he was com- 
nuine, and many subsequent 
have only confirmed the 
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first impression I received. 

We published, in three long instal- 
ments of the old style SatruRDay 
Nigut, the “Story of a Ukrainian 
Professor” and later a brief summary 
of his experiences with the NKVD 
and in Siberia as “The Worst Years of 


My Life.” With unshakable deter- 
mination, while working as a type- 
setter in a Ukrainian print shop, 
Prychodko published with his own 
small savings a powertul pamphlet 
“Communism in Reality” telling the 
story of the martyrdom of his native 
Ukraine, and a further pamphlet, 
“Moscow's Drive for World Domina- 
tion.” 

With the aid of Mr. James Duncan, 
who has also helped him to re-estab- 
lish himself in his engineering pro- 
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fession, Prychodko has now published 
the full story of his Siberian expe- 
rience. One can imagine how heart- 
ening must be the instant success of 
his book to one who has come 
through almost unbelievable hard- 
ships, who has known nothing but 
struggle, whose very life wasn’t worth 
a penny’s purchase for years on end. 

Publication followed at once in the 
U.S., is now scheduled in Britain, and 
enquiries have come in for French, 
German, Spanish and Italian editions. 
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{ It has had full-column reviews in the 

New York Times daily and Sunday. 

Sterling North, writing in the Scripps- 

Howard papers, calls it “an unforget- 

| table and brilliantly-related story,” 

| exclaims: “Buy and read this book! 

Give as many copies ag you can 

afford to friends! Clip and mail 

reviews! Bring it to the attention of 
the Voice of America!” 

Van Allen Bradley of the Chicago 

Daily News says that of all the reports 

on Soviet slave labor camps he has 
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seen Prychodko’s is “the most spine- 
chilling and perhaps the most con- 
vincing.” “It rates a place alongside 
Jerzy Glikman’s ‘Tell the West’. . . 
it is a warning to free men every- 
where.” 

“Spine-chilling”? Yes, I suppose it 
would be, if you have carefully avoid- 
ed reading the full truth about how 
millions upon millions of human be- 
ings are treated in Soviet slave labor 
camps. But after all, our people did 
conquer their tender stomachs to read 


the full truth about Hitler’s horror 
camps. Many of these stories got 
well’ up the best-seller lists. It is a 
tribute to the effectiveness of the 
rearguard action still being fought by 
Communists and_ fellow - travellers 
that no exposure of Soviet slave labor 
camps has ever had wide publicity in 
America. 

If you want to learn about what— 
to get at the essence of it—we are 
building NATO defences against, here 
is a chance to read an absolutely 
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over half the water power developed in Canada 
... the Paper Machines that are producing more 
than half this country’s tremendous volume of 
newsprint ... gear units, mine hoists and Diesel 
engines... rolling mills for the steel industry... 
pumps and huge hydraulic presses . . . all are 
products of the unsurpassed wealth of skills, 
experience and equipment at your service at 


Dominion Engineering. 


Whether your industry is mining, pulp and 
paper, rubber, plastics, steel or general manu- 
facturing—you can depend on Dominion to build 
the industrial equipment you need. Write P.O. 
Box 220, Montreal, for General Bulletin DE. 


OMINION ENGINEERING 


COMPANY LIMITED 
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reliable story. And if it woul make 
you feel better while’ sharing h _ bitte, 
experiences, I can assure you | at the 
author has survived apparen'y yp. 


impaired, sensitive, generous d jp. 
telligent—and determined to cht tg 
the end for freedom. 

—Willson Woodside 


by P. O’D. 


HARLIE CHAPLIN, acer an 





absence of 21 years, is ack jn 
his native London. He is being | ccord- 
ed the sort of welcome that © m-fans 
reserve for their presiding de es, He 
has only to issue forth offic ‘ly for 
hordes of hysterical ladies t swarm 
about him frantically wavir auto. 


graph books and pencils. But ©’ course 
he has only to slip quietly ou: of the 
side door to enjoy all the privileges 
of complete anonymity—priy eges of 
which film-stars seldom care ‘o avail 
themselves. 

London is always glad to see its 
famous son, but the chief interest in 
his present visit is as to whether or 
not he will be allowed back into the 
country of his adoption- more 
accurately, non-adoption. Even after 
40 years in Hollywood Chariie is still 
a British subject, which seems a little 
odd, considering the complete lack of 
interest he has ever displayed in his 
native land. But perhaps he will take 
out his naturalization papers when he 
goes back this time, for no one takes 
very seriously the threat of the Amer- 
ican Attorney-General to refuse him 
a permit of re-entry—least of all 
Charlie himself. 
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Avon—on grounds once owned by 
Shakespeare. 


Before you leave for Britain, se ure 
reservations for these and many o'er 
outstanding hotels in The Hotels Execu- 
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Ec nburgh's Varied Offerings 


by Sir E est MacMillan 
NM st article I lamented the 
great festivals and the 
nus arrenness of the Cana- 
season. This week I 
Sas ive a few among many 
yf what is happening in 
in spectacle may well arouse 
hi it spurs us on to strenu- 
fl it is by no means a bad 
I “keeping up with the 
its value. 
As itic marshalling of the 
us ts would obviously be 
( d dull and I have no de- 
to cate the work of a travel 
| hope that these few 
npress personal, probably dis- 
ered selected from a bewilder- 
will interest those of my 
\ idans who have lacked 
of sharing them. 
\ xe unprofitable and some- 
tinent to dilate upon the 
eXce of the staple tare—the 
its: everyone knows that 
B am conducts the Royal 
c or Van Beinum the 
nce uw Orchestra the result 
ically satisfying and_ per- 
Vs eat deal more. Whatever 
e's i} reservations in matters 
id these must play a part 
tress inv artistic achievement) 
st Mt first class artists can he 
inted. When, for example, 
nent that we heard Szigeti, Prim- 
| er and Curzon play a pro- 
cram \Mlozart. Fauré and Brahms, 
ee add that it was a most 
and exciting concert. To 
nber music calls for much 
individual virtuosity and 
ne t were who had misgivings 
d In fact, the very virtu- 
se performers plus the fact 
vere probably brought to- 
the first time as a “Festival 
Quart night have aroused some 
vever, it did not take five 


dispel these. 


SF artists are highly experi- 
1 chamber music and they 
eme heights. Not a seat in 

Hall was vacant and I could 
itrasting the occasion with 


onto a good many vears 


Huberman, Tertis, Sal- 
Bauer gave a similar pro- 
gran Very sparse audience. | 
ir community has advanc- 
n but I should like to see 
periment made: will any 

Xe bold enough to try? 
eason I have given I sha!l 
yout the main events of the 
Festival. But one cannot 
veclal mention of Kathleen 
I ging in “Das Lied von det 
| Vas a4 most moving expe- 
everyone present. Her re 
is illness has in no was 
warmth of her voice and 
Was, as always, superb. 
ertgebouw Orchestra, Van 
Be id the tenor Julius Patzak 
ver ic top of their form but, 
opening words “Herbstnebel 


wallen blaulich tberm See” to the 
final, haunting “ewig, ewig”, Miss 
Ferrier held the audience spellbound 
with the magical quality of her sing- 
ing. It is this that will linger longest 
in the memory of her hearers. 


COPYRIGHT 1950, KENWOOD MILLS 


One other “main” event I must 
mention before passing on to some 
of the surprises—Paul Hindemith’s 
Opera “Mathis der Mahler”, given for 
the first time in Great Britain by the 
Hamburg State Opera. Whatever dis- 
appointments the Festival manage- 
ment may have experienced in the 
case of other novelties did not seem to 
have been experienced here for I could 
not see a vacant seat. We had been 
frankly disappointed two nights earlier 
in the production of “Der Freischiitz” 
Musically adequate though not great 
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ly inspiring, it suffered from a wooden 
tvpe of stage production, poorly de- 
signed sets and costumes and ill-man- 
aged lighting—altogether a sad come- 
down from the highly finished produc- 
tions of Glyndebourne. The produc- 
tion of “Mathis”, however, was on a 


very different level: 


singers, conductor 
and orchestra rose nobly to the occa- 
sion. 

One may doubt whether the work 
itself will ever hold a permanent place 
in the operatic repertoire: the best of 


the music is to be found in the much 
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better known symphony which the 
composer compiled from it and the 
vocal parts often, though by no means 
always, seem ungrateful. It takes a 
Wagner to build an operatic master- 
piece largely on an instrumental foun- 
dation. An opera, after all, lives 
largely in virtue of its lyrical qualities 
and the problem of the artist’s relation 
to political events of his time might 
be dealt with more satisfactorily in a 
spoken play. Nevertheless, much of 
Hindemith’s work is exceedingly pow- 
erful drama and there were moments 
of overpowering intensity. Certainly 
the first-night audience was genuinely 
impressed and gave the performers a 
well-deserved ovation. 

But I am forgetting my original 
intention of passing over the “impor- 
tant” events in favor of the smaller 
ones, which included many delightful 
surprises. Nor have I more than men- 
tioned anything outside of Edinburgh. 
Let us therefore return to Haslemere 
and the earlier Dolmetsch Festival. It 
so happened that the first program my 
wife and I heard in Haslemere con- 
sisted entirely of Bach concertos for 
one, two and four harpsichords re- 
spectively with strings, plus the Italian 
Concerto (harpsichord solo) thrown 
in for good measure. The playing at 
this concert was not as good as some 
we were to hear later but one felt at 
once a delightful and intimate family 
atmosphere which accorded well with 
the music. No other composer was 
ever quite such a family man as Bach 
and one fancies that the Bach family 
spirit prevails with the Dolmetsches. 


QO” ARNOLD died about fourteen 
years ago but his son Carl carries 
on his work with the utmost zeal and 
devotion while his widow, daughters 
and other members of the family all 
take part in the performances—Mrs. 
Dolmetsch Senior being particularly 
helpful with the bass viol. As every 
music lover knows, Arnold Dolmetsch 
was a thoroughly practical musicolo- 
gist. Not content with rediscovering 
many long-forgotten works, he 
brought them to life by performances 
on the instruments for which they 
were written. When these were unat- 
tainable or scarce, he made them him- 
self and his successors now provide 
finely made harpsichords, clavichords, 
viols, Jutes, recorders and the like in 
considerable quantities. There may be 
a danger in this, as there is in all mass- 
production, but I believe the feeling 
for high quality and workmanship 
previ ails. And how much delightful 
music one hears! 

“First performances” (that is, first 
since the composer's lifetime) are 
frequent. Of those we heard I give 
first place to a Chaconne by Henry 
Purcell for three recorders (i.e., early 
flutes) with viol da gamba and harpsi- 
chord, transcribed from a manuscript 
in the British Museum by Layton 
Ring who on this occasion played the 
harpsichord. Many composers appear- 
ing on these programs are mere names 
even to the experienced musician; 
the very names of two or three were, 
I confess, entirely unfamiliar to me. 
To Arnold Dolmetsch and his family 
we owe a deep debt of gratitude and 
one will not readily forget the truly 
oe playing of the recorder by 

‘arl Dolmetsch. 
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¢ of the Bach family brings 


d another happy experience 
formance in the Chapter 
Canterbury Cathedral of 
trom Tuscany”, an opera 
y Hopkins with an enter- 
1 clever libretto by Christo- 
ill (author, by the way, of 
er King” which we were 
r with great pleasure in 
[his opera must be 
aving been written entirely 
vs with the addition of a 
1. baritone. Perhaps one 
sav “unique” for plenty of 
xeen written for schools of 
sut I know of none of such 
¢ distinction and difficulty. 
of the music is twentieth 
ith just enough archaic 
id color to the subject. The 
ng no pretentions to being 
centres around Johann 
Bach and the arrival in 
Florentine operatic com- 
npresario—“The Man from 
endeavors to entice some 
tor’s pupils (including three 
s) to the operatic stage 
ch’s knowledge and various 
lations ensue. I found my- 
g that we could reproduce 
ng little work in Canada. 
ily difficult and I fear we 
‘ining ground to equal the 
Choir School but it might 
Nothing, however, could 
setting in the old Chapter 
ending especially, when 
irch out in a quasi-ecclesi- 


cession, Would lose much in 


monplace or secular sur- 


of the Canterbury boys 
e to reflect on the tremen- 
tage enjoyed by English 
nizations in the prevalence 
The quality of singing 
is with few exceptions 
ever and we had plenty 
lity to judge, for our pil- 
more architectural than 
d included at least 25 
edrals and abbeys. Apart, 
om the delightful sound 
‘ices in a great church— 
ol as the freshest spring 
work of these choirs en- 
ture supply of fine singers 
| societies. Many of them 
ive Outstanding voices in 
but they have learned to 
er voice God has given 
have learned to read at 
ove all they have in most 
ped a keen interest for 
1adian choral societies find 
secure singers of this type 
le sections. As the late 
Mason put it, “in Canada 
of the species is more 
the male.” 
comment—this time un- 
vith music—and I shall 
It concerns the small dra- 
panies that assemble in 
luring the Festival; work- 
dently of the Festival 
they contribute greatly to 
ind are usually, after the 
rmances, well patronized. 
tion only two plays—“The 
adapted from Stevenson 


Pleasance, who also show- 








ed himself a most finished actor, and 
“The Taming of the Shrew”, given by 
the Oxford and. Cambridge Players. 
Both these productions were given in 
small halls in the Old Town—the 
last-named in surroundings that must 
have closely resembied those of the 
Globe Theatre in Elizabethan times. 
Both were brilliantly acted—the “Ebb 
Tide” with a male cast of only four 

and produced with the utmost sim- 
plicity. Dramatic festivals of all kinds 
are, of course, found throughout the 


Bo 


NEW 





length and breadth of Britain: the 
season at Pitlochry in the Perthshire 
Highlands, for instance, plays for no 
less than 19 weeks. But in Edinburgh 
the variety is astonishing. One also 
can attend a Film Festival, a “Peo- 
ple’s” Festival, a Puppet Theatre, in- 
numerable lectures, organ recitals and 
a miscellany of attractions, including 
a superb Degas collection at the Art 
Gallery. Most exciting of all perhaps 

quite inimitable elsewhere—is the 
Tattoo on the Castle Esplanade staged 
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against a background of  flood-lit 
Castle. 

Having only skimmed the surface, 
I return to my main points—first, 


that summer seasons can be exploited 


to the full and secondly that a great 
festival brings much in tts train be- 


sides itself. If we are to have Cana- 


dian festivals on a large scale we must 
take the long-range view and above 
ail, not judge of results by the experl- 


ence of merely one or two vears. The 


appetite grows by what it feeds on. 
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Law and the Sex Crim nal 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE | 
those who are not content to have 
relations with other degenerates, and 
whose impulses lead them to prey on 
innocent women and children. Ironi- 
cally enough, many of these fiends 
are intelligent and are gifted with per- 
sonalities that make them attractive 
to the opposite sex and effectively 
conceal their sinister designs. Some ot 
them are mentally normal and others 
are insane. But the majority are 
neither insane nor completely normal, 
and are commonly known as criminal 
sexual psychopaths. 

The so-called sexual psychopaths 
are responsible for most of the hor- 
rible sex crimes that have shocked the 
public. The law does not consider 
them insane because they are fuily 
the nature and wrongful- 
ness of their acts and are abnormal 


aware of 


There is 


between 


enly in their sexual desires. 
a vast difference, however, 
being 


insane and GIVING Waly to 


abnormal but nonetheless — resistible 
impulses, and these offenders are ac- 
cordingly subject to punishment under 
Canadian law. They include many 
of the sadists—the most 
criminals—who obtain sexual gratifi- 
cation by killing their 
victims enforcing 


dreaded 


torturing or 
without always 
intercourse. 

Anv woman or child is lable to 
attack by one of these perverts whose 
atrocious crimes have so often been 
described in the press that repetition 
is unnecessary. Less cruel but ex- 
tremely dangerous are those who di- 
rect their attentions to children, abus- 
ing youngsters of both sexes, intro- 
ducing them to abnormal practices 
and occasionally resorting to murder 
in their efforts to destroy incriminat- 
ing evidence. Determination to get 
rid of proot of a homosexual assault 
was one of the motives suggested by 
the district attorney for the slaving 
of the litthe Franks boy in the 20's 
celebrated Chicago case ot Leopold 


and Loeb. 


\\ 7 HEN a sexual offender is convict- 
ed of murder. he is either execut- 


ed or placed where he cannot do any 


further damage and the problem 
under consideration is unlikely to 
arise There has been much discus- 


sion. however, as to what should he 
done with sex criminals guilty of less 
serious offences who normally would 
be liberated upon completion of their 
terms of imprisonment—sometimes 
only a matter of months. 

Experience has shown that many 
of them have been released only to 
repeat their crimes, w hile others have 
deteriorated and have become sadists 
and killers. But until a few years 
ago there was no legal means of de- 


*The offences specified in the Code (Sec- 
tion 1054A) are: indecent assault—on eithe7 
a female or male: rape and attempted rape: 
having carnal knowledge of any girl under 
14 years of age, and attempting to have it; 
having carnal knowledge of a girl between 
14 and 16 years of age previously of chaste 
character, and attempting to have it. The 
draft of the revised code (Section 659) 
presently before parliament for considera- 
tion, adds two more offences, namely bug- 
gery (presumably omitted from the first 
amendment by oversight) and gross in- 


decency 


taining them unless they we; insap 
Fortunately, steps have been ken ; 
correct this omission both ; 


: anad 
and in numerous Americ States 
although the laws in this re. scp a, 


still far from satisfactory, 
In Canada the Criminal 
amended _ in 


whenever a person is convict. | of a 
one of several specified ses ence 
the Court, before passing  -ntene 
may hear evidence as to wh “her 
offender is a criminal sexu. psycho. 
path. The evidence is giv Dv tN 
or more qualified psy chiatri follow 
ing not less than seven d Notice 


to the accused of the Crows inte 


tion to employ this pro re. | 
after the hearing the Cou  shouk 
decide that the offender is | crim; 
sexual psychopath, he mus: be sen 
tenced to a minimum tet ft 


Vears in a penitentiary 

indeterminate period ther 
latter part of the sentence ( 
in the penitentiary) is calle. 
tive detention” and at leas 
every three’years during 1 





the offender’s condition and hist 
must be re-examined to determ 
whether or not he should be release 
on probation. 


. rHE U.S. considerable interest 
this subject was aroused in 194 
when Mayor LaGuardia, sturtled 
the number of serious sex ofiences 
New York City, appointed a con 
mittee to study and report on 
situation. The committee — reco 
mended a law making it possible 
retain convicted sexual offenders wh 


were not safe to be at large, even after 
expiration of their sentences. 1 
date at least sixteen states. including 


New York, have enacted legislati 
providing for the isolation of crimi 
sexual psychopaths If necessary 
life. 

Although the American statutes ; 
have the same objective, thes are} 
no means uniform. They diifer con- 
siderably from the corresps 
comparatively untried law 
For example, in several sites it 's 





possible to confine a sexu.) psych 
path indefinitely who is neit/ier insane 
nor mentally deficient, and >efore h 
has been convicted of crime 
Moreover, in many of the jurisdic: 
tions he is sent to a ment. hospita 
Where he does not prope belong 
and where experience has s own th 
he receives little if any itment 
According to an eminent merical 
authority, Judge Morris scOwe 
sex offenders sent to a Min ta hos 
pital have been discharg mt 
average after only ten n_aths 
“mere custodial confinemer without 
treatment” a fact less arkable 


when it is recalled that the 
uals are normal except for ell ul 
natural impulses which, wi under 
observation, they no doubt — se 200° 
care to suppress. It is not prisin: 


therefore, that hospital horities 
consider them out of place » en mv 
ed with insane patients anv are 1! 
sorry to see them go. 

As already mentioned, — anadiin 


law provides that all convict | sexu 
psychopaths must be sent (4 peak 

: . . 10 
tentiary, but the code is s! 


as | 


1948 to prov ie this 
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special correctional treat- 
should receive. This ques- 
ts serious difficulties, chief 
Al * is the apparent lack of 
chiatric knowledge as to 
iethods of handling thes> 
s to be hoped that further 
this field will throw more 
situation, and in the mean- 
imple use will be made of 
presently 





tments aS are 


rN e inferred from Judge Plos- 
| ct criticism of the American 
one of the state legislatures 
e attempted a definition 

psychopath because the 
ts themselves are still in 
reement as to just what the 
He cites as an exampite 
New Jersey committee 


nN cs. 


t out Of sixty-six psychia- 
sts sulted, sixty-five expressed 
1 that there was insufficient 
justify legislation specific- 
he sexual psychopaths and 
against the use of the word 
1$\ th” in the law. 
| me criticism holds true of 
( lian code, which describes 
son as one “who by a course 
1 iduct In sexual matters has 
show ack of power to control his 
seXu pulses and who as a result 
s lik to attack or otherwise inflict 
njur\ in or other evil on any per- 
son.” This is the kind of definition 
given rise to problems in 
nterpreting and applying the law in 
Unc the circumstances I suggest 
that the definition of a sexual psycho- 
path should be omitted from the re- 
vised Criminal Code and that provi- 
sion uld be made for psychiatric 
Kan tion and possible unlimited 
etention of every person convicted of 
any of sex crime. This would 
pern ! a thorough screening of all 
seX ¢ nals, both first offenders and 
repe with a view to distinguish- 
ing t who should be detained in- 
deti from those who may safely 
he sed after serving their penal 


5 yrocedure would also tend to 
me of the practical difficul- 

es untered in applying — sex- 
svi th laws in the United States, 
} hermore would meet. situa- 
lo covered by the present law. 
I ince, the definition in the 


cod ulring a “course of miscon- 
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ong of the 
D ate middle C. Emitted by a 
| siren, it will put them off 
/ for days.) 
| | mallard gay. 
| wing’d my way 
O i¢@ Northern nesting-ground 
Di vard the Caribbean. 
I quack’d i° the sedge 
( to the water’s edge, 
\c ny voice to the gladsome 
und 
( 


VY call’d a paean, 


I ween, was drake. 


ng in the brake, 


duct in sexual matters” as proof of 
the offender’s condition would ex- 
clude a potentially dangerous first 
offender whom psychiatrists were 
satisfied should not be at large but 
against whom there was no evidence 
or admission of prior misconduct. 
Under the suggested amendment no 
such difficulty would arise. 

I make the further suggestion that 
any sexual offender who, following 
his release trom preventive detention, 
commits another sex crime of such a 
nature as to indicate that he is danger- 
ous to the community, should be de 
tained for life. Alternatively. he 
should net be released for the second 
time until he has been rendered harm- 
less by sterilization. 

It these 
should appear too severe, it would be 
well to call to mind some of the 
manv tragic cases of sex crime: the 
victims of gang rapists who have been 


suggested amendments 


forced to submit to intercourse with 
several men in succession: the women 
Who discovered too late that their 
companions were sadists; the children 
who have been kidnapped and sub- 
jected to abuse and torture; the young 
boys and girls who have been intro- 
duced to unnatural practices and 
whose lives have been ruined. It 
these atrocities are not to continue 
unabated, the courts must have the 
power to isolate dangerous sex crim- 
inals including first offenders, and as 
a deterrent to others more effect 
should be given to the laws relating 
to punishment, including the lash. 


A* ro capital punishment, Mr. Jus- 
l tice Travers Humphreys, one of 
England’s most distinguished High 
Court judges, minced no words when 
he said: “Make sure that a man charg- 
ed with murder can be proved to have 
intentionally committed the crime, 
then, if the jury convict him, let him 
be hanged; the world will be well 
rid of him.” 

The principle underlying that state- 
ment is also applicable to cases less 
serious than murder. To encourage 
the belief that persons convicted of 
sex offences, Knowingly and _ inten- 
tionally committed, may expect to 
escape punishment on the ground of 
insanity would be to convey an en- 
tirely false impression of the law and 
almost certainly would lead to an in- 
crease In sex crime. We owe it to the 
women and children of Canada to see 
that this does not happen. 


Thwarted Duck 


Blest with a keener zest for food, 
Plankton or rice or wheat. 

Bravely I stuff'd my crop. 
Nothing could make me stop, 
Save to add grit for my gizzard’s 

good 
And render the feast complete. 


Nothing? Alas, one note 
Gets my digestive goat, 
Lays me low with dyspeptic pain, 
Forces a costive cry. 
That note is middle C. 
Misery, misery me! 
Ah. there the siren blares again! 
A moping mallard am I. H.C. 
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t 
How to keep worry 
_+ 
out of your house 
J wv 
[t's easy, really—use the same recipe that keeps cold out! 
\eainst the cold you give some forethought—and invest in 
storm windows. Against worry you also give forethought—and 
invest in life insurance. 
Your trained Great-West Life representative can fit the right 
protection to your needs. He will take pains to make sure that 
vour life insurance savings do the best possible job of protecting i 
_ avainst worries such as these: what would your family live : 


on. if they were without you? ... what will vou live on, in old 
age? ... how will you finance your children’s edueation? 
Call your nearby Great-West Life representative. Let him 


help you to keep worry out of your house! 
Gour fpeilutre ta our business Vo-day! 
Great-Weer Lire 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
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Insurance Company Limited 


of London, England 


The British Crown 


Assurance Corporation Limited 


of Glasgow, Scotland 
* 
British Northwestern 
Insurance Company 
« 
Security National 
Insurance Company 
= 
HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA 
Eagle Star Bldg., 217 Bay St., Toronto 
J.H. RIDDEL R. HOLROYDE 


Manager for Canada Assistant Manager 


BRANCH OFFICES—Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver 











A keen Falconer, the Prince 
Regent always insisted 
upon congenial relaxation, 
after an exciting day 


sport 


T D } 


For Princely Refreshment, 
isk for Prince Regent 


e finest product of 


Whisky 
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Canada’s Oldest Distillery. 


GOODERHAM & WORTS LIMITED 



































MARKET COMMENT 





by George Armstrong 


I OTH THE BAKING and the con- 
fectionery industry are among 
the most highly competitive fields of 
operation. In addition to this each has 
problems peculiar to itself—the bak- 
ing industry Operates on a very nar- 
row margin of profit while the sale of 
sweets fluctuates sharply with the level 
of national income. The quality of the 
management of a company operating 
in this dual field is thus all-important. 
It is in this respect that George 
Weston Limited has been particularly 
fortunate. “Weston’s” enjoys highly 
efficient operating management. 

Originally incorporated in 1910, the 
business of Weston’s has been steadily 
expanded, until today it operates 30 
manufacturing plants throughout Can- 
ada and the United States. Biscuit 
plants are operated in Toronto and 
Longueuil, Que., and a new bread and 
biscuit plant which is now in opera- 
tion in Edmonton is the largest bakery 
of its kind in Western Canada. The 
confectionery division is located at 
Brantford, Ont. Subsidiaries manu- 
facture and distribute biscuits, bread, 
cakes, chocolate, cocoa, confectionery, 
ice cream and other food products in 
Canada, and biscuits in the United 
States. Through Perrin Investments, 
a wholly-owned subsidiary, Weston’s 
holds a controlling interest in Western 
Grocers and a substantial interest in 
Loblaw Groceterias Company, Ltd. 

The strong growth trend exhibited 
by Weston’s has been a direct result 
of reinvestment of earnings made 
possible by a conservative dividend 
policy. Since the end of World War II 
the total amount invested in fixed 
assets has almost tripled from $9.604,- 
910 in 1945 to $27,284,106 in 1951. 
During 1951, $5,076,941 was spent 
on plant and equipment of which 
$3,199,642 was provided from depre- 
ciation reserves and proceeds from 
sale of certain properties which were 
leased back for long terms. No fur- 
ther major capital expenditures are 
planned for the near future, but large 
amounts will be required annually for 
plant improvement to maintain effi- 
ciency and to meet competition. The 
energetic policy of expansion followed 
has resulted in steady growth in net 
profits from $167,589 in 1928 to the 
peak 1950 figure of $1,931,923. This 
growth necessitated a sharp expansion 
in the outstanding capitalization 
which has been increased from 10,000 
preferred shares and 25,000 common 
shares to the present 120,000 pre- 
ferred and 685,896 common shares. 
There is no funded debt. 


oT pirat heavy capital expenditures 
working capital has been steadily 
strengthened from $1,936,208 in 
1945 to $10,065,060 at the end of 
1951. The improvement in 1951, 
however, from $8,820,893 at Decem- 
ber 31st, 1950, was the result largely 
of an additional issue of $5.5 million 
of the 412 per cent preferred stock in 
April, 1951. Of this amount $2,463,- 
OOO was used to redeem an outstand- 









George Weston Limited 


ing issue of William Neilson mited 

The keen competition whi. \ char. 
acterizes the baking industry > sults jp 
major expenditures for advert: ng ang 
the necessity for operating on narrow 
margins of profit. Therefore | irnings 
of the baking companies are ‘epend- 
ent on a large volume of salo. made 
possible by a high level of consumer 
purchasing power. This is par icularly 
true of the sweet goods, sales ©! which 
vary directly with incomes. Sales of 
bread and staple crackers more 
stable but, as prices are relatively fix. 
ed, profit margins are narrower and 
change sharply with variations jn 
prices of raw materials—pai cularly 
flour. Lower commodity prices should 
be beneficial to the baking and confee- 
tionery industries. Shortening. sugar 
cocoa and corn syrup have alread 
gone down; flour prices have levelled 
off and, with’ample supplies of wheat 
on hand, might decline. Therefore 
wider profit margins are in prospect 
Mechanization has brought labor costs 

-always a major factor in the indus- 
try—under control. 

In the case of chocolate bars and 
other confectionery the level of excise 
taxes is also important. Imposition of 
a 30 per cent excise tax in September. 
1950, and the recent increase in the 
sales tax to 10 per cent had a serious 
effect on sales. Despite the reduction 
of the excise tax to 15 per cent in 
April, 1951, sales, particularly ot 
chocolate bars, have remained cen- 
siderably below previous levels 

The diversification of its products 
has permitted George Weston Limited 
to show steady expansion of earnings 
despite some temporary disturbances 


O* THE BASIS of the present capl- 
talization, Weston’s earnings in 
1940 would have approximates 6¢ pe! 
share. By 1950 they had risen {0 $2.39 
per share and the drop to >/.80 In 
1951 was caused solely by higher 
costs and taxes, since sales Were at an 
all-time high. In the current year, sales 
volume should again be at record 
high. As taxes will be no higher than 
last year, net profits should some- 
what above those of 1951. 

In the years since 1935. . pproxl- 
mately 45 per cent of average protlls 
available for the common sh. es has 
been distributed. The current ‘ate of 
$1.00 per share annually wa  estad- 
lished following the four- -three 
stock split in April of last v« 

The shares at their current | ‘ice of 
25 are selling about 14 tin 1951 
earnings and yield 4 per cer The) 
are a sound investment and ‘he 1 
come return is well protecte Over 
the longer term further grow’) ma) 
be anticipated in view of th. popl 
larity of Weston’s products «1d the 
expanding population in a nur der Ol 
the areas served. Although th aking 
and confectionery industry ca: 0t oe 
classed as a growth industry, (score 
Weston Limited, by reason o! {he Te 
investment of earnings, has e ibited 
a strong growth trend. 
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| OVER THE ROAD... OVER THE ROUGH i 






: ... GMC can take it ! | 




















( Wha ver the load, whatever the job, men who What's more, GMC trucks combine the most A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
3 reall. know trucks are turning more and more = modern advances in truck design with the ability 
vs F toGMC’s for the complete answer to their needs. _ to stand up to the toughest jobs. And they offer 
ve : Th. because GMC’s are designed, built, you the widest choice of models, wheelbases and 
nad » = powcred and priced to be rea/ trucks—to give = gross Carrying capacities—including two great 
PY F = you csactly the kind of economical performance new lines—the 450 and 470 with capacities up 
the . : oe ; i ae 
of F and ru cged dependability you require. to 45,000 GCW. 
es ‘ For instance, GMC gives you the widest range Why not let your GMC dealer recommend a 

< B of truck engines in the industry—GMC valve-in- | GMC truck, tractor or six-wheeler with exactly 

‘ ; . . . . 7 . ‘ i si . 
' head gasoline engines from 92 to 200 H.P.— the right combination of engine, axle, transmis- 





GMC exclusive two-cycle Diesels from 110 to — sion and frame for your particular job. It will be 


225 HP 











a real truck—in every single detail! 
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Toronto Exchange 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17 


who are considering at each moment 
of a trading day the desirability of 
buving or selling 

( ompare this service—measured in 
seconds—covering 271 branch offices 
as Well as main offices of 90 member 
firms, with the situation in 1873 when 
it was considered good service that 


telegraph messenger boys. hopping 








Youll find that people who know Canada’s 


most famous places to dine call for Canada’s most 


over the cedar block and mud streets 
of Toronto, made three trips an hou 
to deliver New York stock and gold 
quotations, handwritten on tissue 
paper flimsy, to brokerage offices. 

It was 1878 before the Exchange 
was incorporated under a special Act 
of the Ontario Legislature and evolv- 
ed a scale of commissions. It was 1881 
betore the young Exchange, in its first 
permanent trading quarters at last, 
was linked directly to the New York 
Stock Exchange. The Phelps type 


4 4 


distinguished whisky ... Lord Calvert. 


For supe rb quality 


youve ever tasted... always call for Lord Calvert! 


LORD CALVERT 


Canadtin I hse "Y 


CALVERT DISTILLERS LIMITED, AMHERSTBURG, ONT. 





.and the smoothest highball 


ticker tape machines, then installed 
for the first time by enterprising 
brokers. now seem cumbersome. In 
1886, the opening of the transatlantic 
cables broadened the market for Ca- 
nadian securities and many were list- 
ed in London, Paris and other Euro- 
pean financial centres. 

That first Toronto Stock Exchange 
Was enterprising and progressive, but 
a bit too conservative for the mining 
era just beginning to open up. The 
urgent desire of many citizens to take 











a part in financing various 
of the Rossland, BC, minin. oom 
was met by the forraing, in | 6, 9; 
the Toronto Stock and Min » Fx. 
change. Membership was lir eq to 
25, but business was brisk anc, riya) 
appeared in the Standard Sj 


Vitles 


r~ : ae and 
Mining Exchange. The latte name 
continued until those two e janges 


merged in 1899, 
In that year, the Toront Stock 
Exchange secured a charter 5p Tp. 


ronto Clearing House, Ltd., 1 next 
Vear moved into larger quarts Most 


of the members stiil consid. cd the 
shares of mining companies in the 
early stages of development 100 sp 
ulative for their clients. Thoy had 
plenty of orders as things Were, and 
had to move into new quarters again 
in 1900. A seat then sold for $4,000. 
in 1906, TSE quotations wer cab'ed 
to London and regularly appeared in 
the London dailies. By 1913 the TSE 
had to move once again into « larger 
building. ; 

The Rossland mining boom petered 
out in course of time and when this 
century began, the Toronto Stock Ey- 
change had still found no reason to 
regret its attitude towards stocks of 
mining companies in the early stages 
But a change came over the face of 
security trading when the Cobualt silver 
camp was discovered. In the course 
of ohe vear, 1903, 24 of the 34 issues 
listed on the Standard paid $6 million 
in dividends. In five or six vears the 
Porcupine and Timmins camps were 
well launched, drawing world atten- 
tion with their rich Dome, Hollinger 
and McIntyre mines. Years later came 
Kirkland Lake district where Lake 
Shore, Teck Hughes and Wright-Har- 
greaves Mines drew attention on in- 
ternational exchanges. 


A’ rER the First World War, mining 
frontiers were extended rapidl\ 


The development of Noranda started 
the expansion of the copper-gold fields 
of Quebec. In and from and around 
the International Nickel Co. proper- 
ties, the Sudbury basin development 
of lead-copper-zine proceeded Then 
base metal mines were developed in 
Manitoba. Gas and oil were discover: 
ed in Turner Valley. With ¢ Vy new 
field, listings on both exchanges in- 


ec- 


creased, but were specially notable on 
the Standard which would lis! stocks 
of developing mines from much 
earlier stage than would the | SE. 
The progress of Canadian ources 
development and the develop gz bust 
ness of the two exchanges togethe 
suffered a tough blow in 1929 
crash. Both the Toronto St EX: 


k 
change and the Standard Stock and 


Mining Exchange weathered ‘he 10 
lowing difficult years with no loss I 
membership. They kept th doors 
open for daily trading sessi is even 
When the London Stock fF ‘xchange 


closed after Britain abando ed the 
gold standard in 1931. Also ‘1e two 


exchanges had regular ses) ons 

1933 when the U.S. bank patie 
caused all American excha ges © 
cease trading. For more than a fort 


night, while U.S. exchange .icalings 
Were suspended, it was only © these 
two Canadian exchanges thai Amer 


: : 4 Ine 
ican citizens could learn of tc value 
of their securities. 

This fine showing was due both te 
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ranization and manage- 


_, two exchanges and to 
Provinc Government policy. In 
1930, t' Toronto Stock Exchange 
prohibit limited or incorporated 
partners That increased the con- 
fidence re public as it was a re- 
fusal t jit in any degree the re- 
sponsib of brokers towards their 
clients t confidence was increased 
in the year when the Ontario 
Securit Commissioner supervised 
the firs’ ock Exchange audit. Since 
that au. was established, the public 
has not ost one dollar through in- 
solvenc 

This s a tremendous gain as 
compar. with the suspension of oper- 
ations the outbreak of the First 
World for several months. Every 
Canadi: benefited during the worst 
years o! ‘he depression by the deci- 
sion of exchanges to remain open 
so that market for all marketable 
stocks ild keep liquidity of assets 
all over Canada higher than would 
otherwiss be possible. Both bodies 
did peg prices of certain stocks for a 
time “io preserve orderly trading” 
but free trading was resumed there 
also. 

Because stocks had dropped almost 
univers at the outset af the de- 
pression. feelings of traders ran high 
wherever losers felt they had not had 
adequate runs for their money. This 
resulted not only in demands for 
restrictions generally on security sales, 
but also for special study of stock 
market operations to see if there had 
not been sharp work in manoeuvring 
the fluctuations of stocks to the dis- 
advantage of traders. 
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iis juncture came the proposal 


the amalgamation of the To- 
d Standard Exchanges. The 
Securities Commissioner of 
George Drew—later Prime 
of Ontario and still later, 


| the Progressive-Conservative 


Canada — was strongly in 
this. 
\ be told now that there were 
yjections by many members 
exchanges to the amalgama- 
e going so far as to say that 
’ was presiding over a shot- 
ding. Heated remarks were 
both exchanges, one set of 
stating that members of the 
stuffed shirts and the other 
marks stating that members 
standard were crooks. Pos- 
1 side could muster a few 
support their invective. But 
ng lights of each exchange 
najority of members had the 
sagacity and foresight to see 
intages could come from the 
Drew, as Chairman, was 
in the view that only such 
| exchange under the name 
Stock Exchange” could 
eadership, the discipline and 
ce needed by the industrial 
1g life of Canada. 
one concerned is now glad 
er occurred. The marriage 
-d out happily. That was 
mplished without a major 
the very first project follow- 
erger was to erect a modern 
building that could handle 
developing business in 
‘ith other exchanges and give 
and more accurate trading 


and information than had ever been 
given before. Trading in both min- 
ing and industrial stocks became pos- 
sible on the same floor for the first 
time. 

Thus rejuvenated and strengthened, 
the TSE remained open throughout 
the Second World War, pegged no 
stocks this time, aided in financing 
many war-time expansion needs, and 
helped raise tremendous sums for war 
bonds. The stock lists in this war 
were kept intact and expanded. Daily 
trading recorded the drop in value of 


EVEN A LITTLE MONEY 
CAN MAKE MONEY 


The average Canadian investing 
today is not a wealthy man. The 
typical investor is the foreman in 
a factory, the successful farmer, 
the white collar worker, the 
teacher in your school, the man 
next door. Millions of Canadians, 
from widows to welfare workers, 
have found it both wise and 
profitable to put their money to 
work by investing in stocks 


Why people with modest 
incomes have become 
investors 


Mr. Average Canadian has found 
that, after providing a bank 
balance for emergencies and in- 
surance for protection, he can put 
his surplus funds to work most 
effectively by investing in stocks 

For you see, there are as many 
types and varieties of stocks as 
there are types of people, and it 
is possible to buy stocks to meet 
your own individual needs and 
desires. 

You may buy stocks mainly 
for “‘additional income.”’ Or your 
primary interest in stocks might 
be an improvenient in the market 
value of your stock. Some stocks 
are relatively stable in price, 
while others vary widely 

Whatever type you buy, stock 
ownership puts you in a position 
to profit from the vast develop 
ment now taking place 
throughout Canada 

And the Toronto Stock 
Exchange provides a ready mar- 
ket in which to buy or sell. “his 
Exchange is the most modernly- 
equipped in the world. Fully- 
qualified personnel are both 
morally and legally obligated to 
see that the smali investor re- 
ceives the same service as the 
millionaire 

Any one of the member firms 
of the Toronto Stock Exchange 
will be glad to help you plan a 
sound investment program, with- 
out obligation to you. Feel free 
to contact them at any time 

And if you would like more 
information about this fascinat- 
ing stock business, write any 
member of the Toronto Stock 
Exchange for your tree copy of 
our illustrated booklet, ‘‘The 
Macic of the TICKER TAPE.”’ 





TORONTO 


One of a sertes of advertisements 
commemorating the 100th 
Anniversary of the 

Toronto Stock Exchange 


SEE YOUR STOCK EXCHANGE 


securities until the wartime lows 
were reached in 1942 at the time of 
the El Alamein battle. The records 
show also the phenomenal rise from 
that time to the highs of today. 

Ask members about all this and 
they give the credit to Canada at 
large. D’Arcy M. Doherty, President 
of the Toronto Stock Exchange, 
especially agrees with the emphasis 
placed by Banking (journal of Amer- 
ican Bankers Association) in the 
March, 1952, issue—‘Canada is the 
first major financial country to get 
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rid of exchange controls and thus 
give foreign investors assurance that 
money can be invested securely in an 
area that is hospitable to capital and 
frankly sympathetic toward business 
profit and competitive enterprise.” 

Ask 10 brokers in a row and they 
will mention as an earnest of future 
growth: 

the iron developments now going 
on in Labrador, Quebec and Ontario; 

the oil and gas activity on the 
Prairies; 

the immense production of the 








How much money 
do I need 


to invest in stocks? 


You don't need a million 


dollars... or even thousands. 


The average Canadian, 
like the man next door, 


is today’s typical investor. 





WHY SHOULD YOU 
BEGIN INVESTING? 


To profit from a share 


in Canada’s growth. 


EXCHANGE 


THE VISITORS' GALLERY IS OPEN EVERY TRADING SESSION 
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forests at both coasts and in central 
Canada; 

the swift expansion of chemical, 
mining and other industries; 
































i the great Kitimat, BC, project of 
i & Aluminium Ltd.; 
g immense flow of invested capital: 
sacgucunatenanttited ss: the fact that Canada is the fourth 
we ; largest trading nation in the world; 
We offer a complete statistical and analytical service to the fact that issues on the Toronto 
I iadividuals and institutions. Stock Exchange paid over $500 mil- 
lion in dividends in 1951. 
WATT & WATT Look over those dividend-payers 
, | 6st edn ent MEMBERS bien and it will be found that the sayoeny 
t | TORONTO TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE EM. 3-7151 of the new-comers since 1922 come 
: MONTREAL STOCK EXCHANGE from companies developing mining, 
i . prceamertwe _—_ a forest, oil, and other resources of 
r | ” = re ; Canada. So the vision which merged 
the exchanges and built the Bay Street 
Private wires to AR ge aL a : vs woke 
MONTREAL - NEW YORK - FORT WILLIAM - PORT ARTHUR - WINNIPEG edifice is really paying off in the 
i | LONDON, ONT. - BUFFALO Canada of today. 
’ jl : Branch offices: Fort William, Port Arthur and London, Ontario i 


And tomorrow? That is what all 
these celebrations are about, accept- 
ing the challenge of making tomor- 
| rows into todays and yesterdays to be 

proud of. 
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A Thousand Choices. . . 







i| Listed on The Toronto Stock Exchange are close to a 
thousand companies, ranging from the established industrial 
giant to the struggling beginner—companies representing 
| all segments of Canada’s growing economy. 


For many years we have been helping investors choose 
those issues best suited to their individual objectives. If you 
are now considering buying shares in Canadian industry, our 
Research Department will be pleased to draw up a program 
designed to meet your particular needs. 





This is the Centennial Year of The Toronto Stock Exchange. 


Ross, Knowles & on 


330 BAY STREET WA. 1701 TORONTO 


Hamilton Brantford Windsor Sudbury Brampton 





Members: 

| The Toronto Stock Exchange 

| . 

| The Investment Dealers’ Association 
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of Canada Direct wires to Montreal and New York 








BOOK FOR BUSINESS 





For New Investors 


WHY BE A SUCKER?—by D. M. LeBourdais— 
Harlequin—35 cents 


by Michael Young 


HIS is a book about investing in 

common stocks. But Mr. Le 
Bourdais is not offering a formula fo; 
making a million: he’s offering some 
good advice and useful information 
to people who have money they want 
to invest in Canadian development 
enterprises. 

The book is more than an introduc. 
tion to the mechanics of the stosk 
market. It is, rather, a description 
of all the pitfalls along the path that 
can lead to fortune. Thus the book 
does not only describe the operations 
and angles of the slickers and gim. 
mick men but also the difficulties the 
honest enterprises have to face in 
finding and developing a new mine 
or oil well. The first-time investor. 
then can go into the market with his 
eyes open. , 

Mr. LeBourdais is also the author 
of one of the best of the many profiles 
of Canada, and in “Why Be 4 
Sucker?” there are many of the qual- 
ities of his authoritative “Canada’s 
Century”. There is a bird’s-eye view 
of the Great Canadian Shield, the 
“Sea of Mountains” in BC and the 
Yukon, the history of Alberta oil, the 
Labrador Trough—all with the em- 
phasis on the natural resources and 
the problems of extracting and 
marketing them. He also turns 
geologist to explain how Canadian 
ores and oils got where they are. He 
gives something of the romance o! 
Canadian resource development in his 
account of the prospector. 

The book gives the complete stor 
on the development of a new mine 
from the time the prospector sets oul 
on his search through discovery, claim 
staking, financing, development and 
marketing. And, en route, the places 
where the investors—big and smal 
—come in. There is considerable 
detail on the stock market covering 
the mechanics of legitimate stock 
market procedures and also, quile 
colorfully, the operations of the few 
shady characters who specialize 1 
gullible novices. 


THE OLDEST 
INSURANCE OFFICE 
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The Buffalo Comes Back | 


Mainstay of the original Canadian economy, 
Buffalo may return as major food producer 


by Ralph Hedlin 


thoughtful western  cattlemen 

have dreamt of a super-animal 
that would combine the symmetrical 
perfection of a well bred steer with 
a serene indifference to the vagaries 
of an unpredictable and rigorous 
prairie climate. 

For several decades before the turn 
of the century nostalgic plains Indians 
expressed their faith that the buffalo 
— Musketayo Mustoosh — would re- 
turn and claim his native range. 

There is no record of the first at- 
tempt to give both these dreams a 
practical hope through the crossing of 
buffalo and domestic cattle breeds. 
But the near extinction of the buffalo 
jeopardized the crossing of cattle and 
buffalo before it was well begun. For- 
tunately, some of the few animals 
remaining belonged to Michael Pablo 
of Montana. He increased his small 
herd, and in 1907 the Canadian Gov- 
ernment paid him $171,000 for 700 
head, and moved them to Wainwright, 
Alberta. This herd has provided the 
parent material from which is being 
developed a new breed known as 
cattalo. 

The work on cattalo is now con- 
centrated in the hands of Canada’s 
Department of Agriculture. Private 
breeders have found the work diffi- 
cult and costly and one by one they 
have given it up. Their chief contribu- 
tion would appear to have been to 
demonstrate the extreme complexity 
of the cross. However, C. J. (“Buf- 
falo”) Jones, Garden City, Kansas, 
unintentionally demonstrated how 
RALPH HEDLIN is Associate Editor 
of The Country Guide, Winnipeg. 
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great the benefit of success might be 
when, in 1885, he lost 75 per cent 
of Kis cattle herd in a violent storm, 
and found that his entire buffalo herd 
had survived. 

Perhaps the reason for this survival 
was the very important fact that buf- 
falo and cattle-buffalo crosses will not 
drift in front of a raging storm. The 
domestic beef breeds—the Hereford, 
Shorthorn and Angus—will not face 
a bitter wind but drift in front of it 
until they finally bog down in a fence 
corner or coulee and perish helplessly. 
There is every reason to believe that 
at the time these breeds were being 
developed in Britain the buffalo had 
already learned the wisdom of moving 
into a storm in quiet and safe com- 
posure. Also, unlike domestic cattle, 
buffalo will painstakingly break 
through crusted snow to graze, and if 
water is unavailable they will eat 
snow. A very heavy coat of hair in- 
sulates them from the cold, reducing 
casualties and loss of weight in both 
buffalo and cross-bred herds. In the 
summer months this coat of hair frus- 
trates the flies that drive domestic 
breeds frantic. 

One of the most persistent of the 
pioneer cattle-buffalo breeders was 
M. M. Boyd of Bobcaygeon, Ont. He 
began his crossing operations in 1894, 
and by 1916, when it became neces- 
sary to disperse his herd, he had a 
very good herd of cattle-buffalo 
crosses, including two fertile males. 
The Experimental Farm Service of the 
Department of Agriculture bought 16 
females and four males and placed the 
resources of the Department behind 
the development of a new breed. 

The hopes for a hardy breed had an 


—tThe Country Guide 


THIS BULL is a true cattalo—buffalo blood in both parents. He is about one- 
eighth buffalo, can withstand rough prairie winter weather and is fertile. 








The Second Century 


This year... 1952... marks the beginning of the second 

century of operation for The Toronto Stock Exchange. It was 
: P 

in 1852 that the Exchange was founded, with 12 members 


and a trading list of 36 stocks. 


In 1889... the year Mr. A. E. Ames founded our business 
... there were still, but a few member firms. A typical day’s 
trading showed an active list of seven banks, six miscellaneous 
and twelve loan company stocks. Trading volume for the entire 


year was only 176,000 shares. 


In 1952 there are 97 member firms . .. more than 1,000 
corporate issues listed for trading... and the trading volume 
of the year 1889 is now exceeded in a single hour on almost 


any trading day ... quite a contrast. 


The Exchange has grown up and, in growing up, has be- 
come one of the world’s most important stock exchanges. For 
100 years The Toronto Stock Exchange has been a public 
institution serving investors by providing a market place 
where buyers and sellers meet through their brokers to transact 
business. Dealings with the public and trading practices are 
subject to strict regulation to ensure “fair and open” trading 


and to protect the investors’ interests. 


As a firm, A. E. Ames & Co. has not only participated in 
the growth of Exchange business but has shared the respon- 
sibility of its management. In our 62 years of membership, 
tae Exchange has honoured us by electing four Ames partners 
to its presidency. We congratulate The Toronto Stock 
Exchange on its 100 years of service and the part it has 


played and is playing in Canada’s financial life. 


Ownership of Canadian shares means ownership in Canadian 
business .. . a thought which is attracting more and more 
people. When it comes to buying or selling shares . . . or 
getting information on which to base a decision . . . we invite 
you to consult us. You will be weleomed by any of our offices 


... Whether you prefer to drop in or write. 


On thisits 100th Anniversary The Toronto Stock Exchange 
has prepared a booklet, “The Magic of the Ticker Tape”... 
written to take the mystery out of this business of buying and 
selling shares. A copy is yours for the asking... just write 


our most convenient office. 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


TORONTO 


MONTREAL 


HAMILTON 
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almost immediate setback; the hybrids 
so hopefully purchased from Boyd 
failed to reproduce. This was particu- 
larly disappointing as, although infer- 
tility of the cross-breds was recognized 
as the real problem, some of these 
animals had previously been proven 
fertile. It could only be conjectured 
that the change in environment asso- 
ciated with their move from Ontario 
to Scott, Sask., and later to Wain- 
wright, Alberta, may have caused the 
infertility. The 20 years of crossing 
work done by Boyd was wiped out, 
and the work had to be begun afresh. 


The problem of infertility has per- 
sisted, and other problems have joined 
with it. Cattle and buffalo are suffi- 
ciently unlike one another that they 
will not mate readily. When they do 
mate the death rate in pregnant fe- 
males is often severe. In one experi- 
ment no fewer than 16 cows were lost 
out of 26 crossed with buffalo males. 
and only six live calves were born 
from the whole cow herd. 

The really knotty problem facing 
the Department of Agriculture gene- 
ticists is still sterility in the cattalo 
males. Females that are half buffalo 
(hybrid) are fertile, but no hybrid 
male has yet reproduced. It was 194] 
before a male with any _ buffalo 
“blood” in it proved fertile, and it 
was only one-thirty-second buffalo. 
However. since that time a number of 
fertile males with larger amounts of 
buffalo “blood” have been produced. 

An interesting, though unsucgessful., 
experiment was initiated in 1919; a 
yak cross was introduced into the 
breeding plan. Yak—a type of oxen 
common on the Tibetan plateau of 
China — were known to occupy an 
intermediate zoological position be- 
tween cattle and buffalo. It was 
thought the introduction of yak 
“blood” would increase the fertility 
This proved to be true, but the pro- 
geny did not retain the hardiness of 
the buffalo so the yak crosses were 
eliminated 

In spite of unanticipated problems 
that have appeared, and time spent 
exhaustively following blind alleys, 


solid gains have been recorded. The 
defining of the problem in itself has 
been a large undertaking. The men in 
charge of the work now know what 
the problems are with which they 
have to contend. 

It has been definitely established 
that the cross can be made and buf- 
falo characteristics preserved, and this 
means that with persistence a new and 
hardier cattalo breed can be devel- 
oped. A number of fertile cattalo 
males have been raised. The work has 
recently been concentrated at the 
Range Experiment Station, Many- 
berries, Alberta, and this farm now 
has a herd of hybrids (half domestic 
and half buffalo) and over 200 cattalo 

-animals whose parents both carry 
buffalo blood. 

Already cattalo have given evidence 
of being superior in some ways. Feed- 
ing experiments using cattalo and 
Hereford steers showed only a narrow 
advantage for the Hereford and dur- 
ing a very cold period the rate of gain 
in the Herefords fell sharply, while 
the decline in the cattalo lots was 
small. Under rigorous winter condi- 
tions the advantage of the less hardy 
Herefords was lost. 

A qualified taste panel considered 
cattalo meat quite satisfactory, though 
not of as good quality as meat from 
Hereford steers. There was more of 
it, however; the cattalo carcass yielded 
62 per cent of saleable cuts, com- 
pared with 59 per cent from the Here- 
ford. The latter had a larger propor- 
tion of high quality cuts, as a result 
of the heavy shoulders and light hind- 
quarters of the buffalo persisting in 
the cross-bred cattalo. 

Those doing the breeding work get 
encouragement from the fact that 
cattalo have shown up as well in these 
tests as they have, even though the 
Hereford have bested them on most 
trials. Until this summer no attempt 
had been made to incorporate the fac- 
tors considered necessary in a high 
quality beef animal into the cattalo 
herd. The geneticists feel they can 
select and breed for beef quality when 
their other problems are solved. 


‘| 
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HE LOOKS like a buffalo; is actually half domestic, not fertile. 
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BUSINESS COMMENT 
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Exports vs Slump 
by Michael Young 


| apes TANT developments in for- 

eign trade are shaping up: they 
are important not only because of re- 
sults they are likely to produce, but 
also because of the time at which the 
results will begin to appear. Tremen- 
dous industrial expansion in North 
America becomes a bit frightening’ 
when it’s. set against a ‘predicted 
levelling off of defence expenditures 
18 months or so hence, particularly 
when _ tariffs, quotas and currency 
problems look like continuing to beset 
export objectives. 

There are signs that a different and 
broader approach to sterling area- 
dollar area trade problems is being 
tried. The old song of the U.K. ex- 
porters and their well-wishers here 
that “Britain can’t buy from us un- 
less we buy from Britain”, while no 
less true than it was in 1949, is no 
longer on the hit parade. 

The new approach is an enlarge- 
ment of the “off-shore purchases” 
scheme of the United States and it is 
already producing results. For each 
of two years Canada has accepted a 
$25 million commitment under the 
Colombo Plan for the development of 
South East Asia. Some of that money 
is being made to do double duty: 
fulfill Canada’s Colombo Plan obliga- 
tion and get dollars into the hands of 
sterling area customers. India re- 
quested diesel-engine trucks and 
buses from Canada under the Col- 
ombo Plan; Canada _ provided the 
chassis, but bought the 1,355 diesel 
engines from Britain. It didn’t cost 
the Canadian taxpayer any more, it 
fulfilled this part of Canada’s Col- 
ombo Plan obligation, and it increased 
the export market potential for Cana- 
dian goods. 


— SAME THING is happening in 


connection with the Canadian pro- 
ject to expand and improve the Cey- 
lon fishing industry where Britain is 
supplying, on Canada’s order, a 
trawler for Ceylon. These results, of 
course are sidelines to the ultimate 
one of bringing the under-developed 


And, man, wotta beer! 


There just isn’t another ale quite 
so full-bodied and satisfying as 
Labatt’s India Pale Ale. Bre aul 
to the old English recipe, I.P.A. 
is hearty, mellow and full- 
flavoured. It’s an ale that’s un- 
mistakably ale—a man’s drink 
with a completely rewarding 
taste. [f you’re looking for a real 
ale. order Labatt’s* I.P.A. next 
time. John Labatt Limited. 






countries to a stage where they'll 
have needs Canadian production can 
satisfy, and will also have the means 
of earning the wherewithal to pay 
for what they import. 

The colonies and other under-devel- 
oped countries in the sterling area 
play a significant part in the overall 
trade problem. While the celebrated 
“sterling balances” held in London on 
account of other sterling and non 
sterling countries have in some 
periods fallen, for the colonies they 
have consistently risen since 1947. 
What this means is that the colonies 
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*Witness the furore that developed in the 
U.S. following ex-Professor R. C. Turner’s 
statement that the peak in defence spend- 
ing had been reached and maintaining the 
present level of prosperity would be a 
“difficult and delicate job”. The new mem- 
ber of the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisors had erred, as he admitted, but 
the error showed up the uncertainty on the 
U.S. business scene through the reaction 
it produced. 
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are making loans to Britain and they 
are making them at a time they 
could well use the balances for the 
purchase of industrial equipment. 
Britain is trying mantully to supply 
the equipment for the under-develop- 
ed areas as a financial obligation, as 
1 political obligation accepted under 
the Colombo Plan and also, as the 
British Secretary for Overseas Trade, 
Brigadier H. R. Mackeson, admitted 
recently, for solid economic reasons. 
British steel is required for domestic 
purposes, for defence purposes, for 









GAS plays a major role as an industrial processing 


dollar-earning export purposes and for 
other export purposes. At first glance 
it might appear that this last use has 
a pretty low priority. But this isn't 
always the case, as Mackeson pointed 
out. 

Steel has to go into some goods for 
Southern Rhodesia. It doesn’t earn 
dollars directly, but it does go into 
coal-producing machinery that pro- 
duces the fuel for Rhodesian rail- 
roads running to and from the Rhode- 
sian copper belt: less British steel for 
Rhodesia means less Rhodesian cop- 


f= 


fuel in the production of 1001 different products. 
Its advantages can be readily proved in each case. 


The TREND in industria 
Toronto is to GAS! 


per for Britain. So the claim made 
by some critics that supply of British- 
made capital goods to the colonies is 
one area where re-direction of exports 
is necessary doesn’t stand up in all 
Cases. 

It’s further evident that where Brit- 
ain doesn’t supply these areas with the 
machinery, they get it direct from dol- 
lar countries. It has been pointed out 
that imports of American-made ma- 
chinery into the “overseas” sterling 
area countries were, in 1950, double 
the prewar figure. For chemicals and 









For manufacturing the use of GAS is so common that it is frequently over- 


looked. Brazing, annealing, laminating are just a few of the ways in which 


manufacturers apply 


GAS. These processes emphasize the virtually 


unlimited opportunities for efficient heat-processing with GAS. 


CALL EM 3-6941 


Industrial Sales Department 


124 RICHMOND STREET WEST 


If you have a heating problem — 
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steel products the ‘figure w quad. 
rupled. There may be, as th. British 
magazine “The Banker” clans, “yp. 
economic schemes of indu: sializa. 
tion” in some of these areas. but jt 
would be a tough job to kno. where 
to draw the line. 

A solution to this proble). alono 
the lines of the Canada-Ind Britain 
arrangement described al ve 


ls 


evidently being explored. At 1’ 2 Inter. 
national Monetary Fund me ‘ings jp 
Mexico City a month or soa, a few 
European economists propos. some 


significant changes in the p.tern of 
U.S. dollar aid. 

They suggested that U.S. ©conomic 
aid to Europe be scaled down over 
the next three or four years. ind that 
aid to Asia and the Middle Eu.st be jn- 
creased — at least proportionately 
This would speed up inves:ment jn 
Asia and the Middle East « a time 
it’s needed badly for economic as well 
as political reasons. Britain and the 
European countries would be able to 
get their dollars, not throuvh direct 
aid from the United States, but 
through exports to these countries 
The economists didn’t propose that 
the dollar countries stay out of these 
markets. They hoped that Brit- 
ain and European countries would 
have an advantage in established 
trading connections. In any event, 
dollars so earned would expand the 
British and European markets for 
Canadian and U.S. exporters 

There is, of course, a joker in the 
deck. Japan also has_ established 
trading connections in the Asian coun- 
tries, and Japanese products have a 
price advantage over British and 
European goods. Japan, not Europe 
may pick up the aid dollars 

The thing to remember is that this 
operation isn’t like a perpetual motion 
machine. Somebody has to do some- 
thing for nothing in the first place to 
get it going. But we are already com- 
mitted to do something for nothing— 
that is without receiving cash on the 
barrel head or a promise to pay. Aid 
plans are an investment Canadian and 
U.S. taxpayers are making ‘o check 
the advance of Communism and to 
build up export markets for the future 
—for the near future—when these 
are going to be of vital importance to 
business in both countries. 
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For an easy, efficient 
and economical way 
of handling coins, use 
National Paper Goods 
tubular coin wrappers. 
Write today for further 
literature. 


NATIONAL 


PAPER GOODS LIMITED 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
Toronto * Montreal ® Win: peg 
Halifax * Vancouver 
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Broker for prospectus. 
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“THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


DIVIDEND NO. 263 


s hereby given that a DIVI- 
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CENTS 
FIVE 


r share, on the paid-up Capi- 
f this Bank has been declared 
iarter ending 3lst October 


at the same will be 
nk and its Branches 
URDAY, the FIRST 
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on and 
day of 


-R next, to Shareholders of 


the close of business 


on 30th 


1952. The Transfer Books 
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of the Board 


JAMES STEW 


ART, 


General Manager 
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Ike and Adlai 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 

How will the Negro voters go? 
Some eighty per cent of all the Negro 
voters in 1948 are said to have voted 
for Truman. In the State of Ohio. 
in that year, Truman won by fewer 
votes than the majority he got in two 
all-Negro districts in the city of Cleve- 
land alone. 

The Negro voter, so important 
in key Northern States like New York 
and Pennsylvania, is not as happy 
with the Democratic party as he has 
been in the previous five elections. 
The reason is obvious. To get unity 
in the Democratic party it was neces- 
sary to pick a Southerner as vice- 
presidential candidate. Senator Spark- 
man has a good record in foreign 
affairs. But when it comes to matters 
like a compulsory FEPC his votes in 
the Senate are straight down the line 
against. Just as one would expect 
from a representative from Alabama. 


Bu BY and large, there is no doubt 
that the Negro voters will go for 
the Democratic ticket. And with good 
reason, for under Roosevelt and Tru- 
man more opportunities have been 
opened to them than ever before. 

But the South, traditionally Demo- 
cratic, despite its antagonism to equal 
rights for Negroes, is restless this year, 
for many reasons. The South, as 
represented in Congress is closer, on 
economic matters, to the Taft wing of 
the Republican party than the liberal 
wing of its own party, or to the 
party’s national leadership. 

But while Eisenhower has had good 
receptions there, he is a long way 
from turning over the South. It is 
safe to bet that the Republicans will 
gain there, but votes are not trans- 
lated into States easily. In fact the 
only major southern danger at present 
to the Democrats is Texas. But bar- 
ring a landslide most of the Southern 
States will stick with the Democrats. 

Every politician’s rule of thumb 
is that people don’t change when 
times are good. And the employ- 
ment indices show that there will even 
be heavier employment, and more 
money in circulation, by the end of 
this month that at any time during 
the year. 


O OFFSET that are many other 
p Pare which favor the Republic- 
ans. One is that the Democrats have 
been in office for twenty years. And 
while it is true that you can’t lick 
somebody with nobody, the Repub- 
licans certainly have somebody run- 
ning this year. 

There have been far too many 
revelations of corruption at Washing- 
ton for the people to let slide. In 
truth, the Republicans have felt it 
such an important issue that Eisen- 
hower has made it one of his cam- 
paign planks and has made gains. 

It doesn’t do to overlook the simple 
problem of the American taxpayer. 
His taxes are high, and while it ts 
true that the Republicans may not 
be able to bring down the tax rate at 
least some voters will hope they can. 

Then there is Korea. There have 
heavy American 
prolonged war. 


been serious and 
casualties in that 
Many feel the whole Korean affair 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 50 
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New Fiction 
By Leading Authors 





THE CLOUD 
ABOVE THE GREEN 


By Sir Philip Gibbs. A fascinat- 
ing novel of an English village 
and its people: an amusing 
Irishman, a young Austrian 
(formerly Communist), a gen- 
eral’s wife, a scandal and a 
romance. $3.25. 





HOUSE OF EARTH 


By Dorothy Clarke Wilson, Au 
thor of The Herdsman. This 
story of a brother and sister in 
present-day India is of great 
topical interest today. $4.00. 





MOON IN SCORPIO 


By Robert Neill. An historical 
novel as distinguished and fas- 
cinating as Mist over Pendle, 
which established the author’s 
reputation in both Britain and 


America. $3.25. 


At Your Bookseller's 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 


Be 


A Sailor's Life and Loves 


THE DISTANT SHORE — by Jan De Hartog — 
Musson—$3.75. 


by William Sclater 
| pene was the short title of 


Ocean-going Tugs Western Ap- 
proaches, whose function was to go 
out and tow in the lame ducks, strag- 
glers from the Atlantic convoys 
which had been crippled by enemy 
action. There, in the early days came 
a refugee Dutch seaman to be com- 
missioned as a tug Captain and 
there, because the Dutch have a long 
tradition of ocean tugboating he 
found many compatriots, including a 
Captain named Dop who was his 
friend. He also found that casualties 
were heavy and the tugs practically 
unarmed. 

The English, he discovered, were 
a very tough race who were quite 
merciless in their demands upon 
themselves and all others engaged in 
the same task, showing a single-mind- 
edness of purpose to which might be 
attributed the attitude of some other 
elements of the population, for it was 
there he met Stella. 

She was tall, blonde and about 23. 
Her homeport was the Hebrides and 
she was a lady who lived among the 
bombed ruins of this little western 
seaport in the constant, omniscient 
prescience of death. It is not for us 
of the New World. who knew so 
many, to judge the Stellas who were 
so often the tenuous link between a 
lost world and the frontiers of death 
to our young generations in those 
shadowy days. 

She shared an apartment with his 
friend Dop and on that first visit in- 
vited our Captain to have beans on 
toast with them. “The best beans in 
the world,” Dop boasted and later, 
in his cups, presented our Captain 
with a duplicate key to the apart- 
ment. “Promise me that the moment 
you use it you'll have a duplicate 
made, which you will give to your 
best friend,” he insisted. 

Death came to Dop a few days 
later and our Captain, using the key, 
Was invited to sit down to beans on 
toast without further explanation. He 
wanted Stella but, having discovered 
that he was the fourth to use a du- 
plicate, he also wanted to live. 
Wounded in action shortly after- 
wards he gave his duplicate to Goat- 
skin, his Mate, but, relenting, hur- 
ried after him. He arrived just as the 
beans on toast were being served, 
which was very unfair and also much 
too much for poor Stella. 

His next heart interest was a 
young English nurse who looked af- 
ter him when he was wounded in the 
South of France invasion but she was 
cool and told him to go play ping- 
pong. With war over he sought a liv- 
ing that would bring peace to his 
troubled soul but found it not. Vis- 
iting the Hebrides he learned that 





Stella had married a Polish officer 
and gone to Warsaw. Looking up his 
old mates he found that Goatskin, 
with a Chinese girl and some French- 
men were living an uninhibited life, 
that seemed to promise much in the 
way of freedom, diving for the flot- 
sam of sunken ships in shallow wa- 
ters in the Mediterranean. 

He joined them. The underwater 
world was fascinating but it was not 
his world though through the trag- 
edy which brought its ending he 
found his way back to the realistic 
life of tugboating and the gentle 
strength of a love which was his. 

This is a seabook, a sailor’s story 
without inhibitions. Its strength lies 
in its epic, accurate description of 
the dark face of danger on the great 
waters; the slashing savagery of the 
U boat attack and the spitting guns 
of the lame duck holding it at bay; 
of lost and troubled man seeking the 
way of life by which he could voy- 
age at last, with honor, towards the 
distant shore. 





Ideas at Work 


BEATRICE WEBB'S DIARIES, 1912-1924 — 
edited by Margaret |. Cole — Longmans, 
Green—$4.75 


by Bernard Keble 
ie WEBBS were essentially intel- 
lectuals in the fullest sense of the 
term. They must have had an emo- 
tional life, but it does not appear in 
these diaries fills eight pages, and in- 
cerned with the problems of philos- 
ophy, social science and the making 
over of the world. It was largely their 
ideas that have changed the face of 
society in the more advanced indus- 
trial countries, with results which we 
cannot yet estimate. But it was the 
quality of the ideas, rather than the 
personal influence of the man and 
woman who produced them, that 
effected the change. 

The index of names referred to in 
these diaries fills eight pages, and in- 
cludes almost every name of intellec- 
tual or Socialist importance in the 
period, from Bernard Shaw and Wells 
to Laski, Thorne and Mosley. But 
judging from the diaries all that they 
talked about was reforming the world 
and advancing the hour when capi- 
talism would be abolished. The book 
is crammed with ideas, Fabian and 
otherwise, and every page will have 
its interest for the student of practical 
left-wing politics; but in “human in- 


RE VIE Vie 


terest” this volume does not 
the two earlier instalments. 
It is curious to find Mrs. W_ 4b, bor 
in 1858, finding herself to. elderly. 
even in these years, to kee ip With 
the rising group of left-wij. polit. 
cians, but it is of course true that Poli- 
ticians “emerge” earlier in England 
than in Canada and that t!. proces 
of sorting out which enable: them to 
do so goes on largely in houses exact) 
like that of the Webbs. Some of Mrs. 
Webb’s observations are rophetic 
and a few quite the oppos te: One of 
the former relates to the first day of 
the first Ramsay MacDonald goverp. 
ment: ; 


proach 


“We shall need all our sense of sol- 
idarity and puritanism to keep some o{ 
the frailer vessels upstanding against 
the onslaughts of duchesses and mil- 
lionaires against their integrity.” 


Substance & Shadow 


THE SIX MILE FACE—by Henry Gibbs—Ryer 
son—$2.50. 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


EOPLE who write novels about 
the movies set themselves a task 
on a double plane of unreality. They 
must create their fictional characters 
in a world of pure shadow, and tr 
if they can to lose the shadow while 
grasping at the substance. But th 
substance is evasive, and in the end 
it is usually the world otf shadows 
that triumphs. The characters—stars 
directors, producers, screen-writers— 
emerge as types, the emotions that 
stir them are rarely more than cellu- 
loid deep, the conversation reverts to 
dialogue. Apparently it is even hard- 
er to write a distinguished novel 
about the movies than it is to create 
a really distinguished movic. — , 
Henry Gibbs, the author of “The 
Six Mile Face” is a former film 
critic and moving-picture star, and 
he has employed all his special 
knowledge, as well as considerable 
natural facility, to create here a stor) 
about real people in an unre world 
His hero, Geoffrey Alw\ is a 
screen writer, a war-casuall) whose 
cynicism is deepened by the neces: 
sity of writing literate dialogue in 4 
incorrigibly illiterate medion. Hi 
work involves him with Sus.) Rolle. 
a former star who is trying '» regain 
screen prestige after a scu dal 1n- 
volving the mysterious pois: ing 0! 
her husband. 


C 


The novel is chiefly co cerned. 
however, with the evolving of the 
film, “A Woman of Londo”, and 


with all the people concern in its 
making—Alwyn; Susan; An Peters. 
the Hollywood importation Zeuben 
Schwartz, the European rector 
Robert Spring, the fatuo Irish 
lead, together with continu: gi" 
technicians, gossip-writers, a! every: 
one involved in the dedicate! cred 
tion of something hardly wo mak- 
ing in the first place. 

In spite of the author’s est él 
forts, all these characters remain 
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ar and one-dimensional. 
ndlessly about their emo- 
imbitions and their talk 
teriorate into knowing di- 
doesn’t quite come off. 
{ile Face” is less like a 

about a Grade B film 
1e screen treatment of a 
novel. 


Inheritance 


UME — by Arthur Meeker — 
& Stewart—$4.00. 


acey 
OUCHING and poignant 
the short life of Tancréde 
xplores one of the back- 
French history. The story 
n well-documented facts, 
a celebrated court case 
ritimacy, and therefore the 
ierit the title of Duc de 
Tancréde. Until he was 
hidden away in Holland, 
that he was a French 
realm. At 18, his life was 
in abrupt close by a bullet 
mach, received during a 
en the Frondeurs, the Par- 
supporters, and the Mon- 
in 1649, 

tervening years, the young 

s plunged into the. whirl 
ciety and politics, in which 
n important part as the 
champion of the French 
if his lawsuit, launched on 
»y his mother, is won. His 
IS questioned by his sister, 
hes a counter-suit to have 
d declared Duc de Rohan- 
id inheritor of the Rohan 


eker has taken the clay pro- 
the historical facts, and 
fascinating character study 
by conflicting emotions 
being a French noble, the 
fawning knowledge that he 
sed as a pawn in the struggle 
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for control of the vast Rohan hold- 
ings, his passionate searching for a 
legitimate name and family (even his 
mother cannot give him definite assur- 
ance of his legitimacy) his awakening 
love for the daughter of his secretary, 
and his final trial by fire as a volun- 
teer with the Frondeurs. 

Mr. Meeker wisely makes no at- 
tempt at this late date to pronounce 
final judgment on Tancréde’s legiti- 
macy. It was still an Open question 
when the lad was killed. But he 
brings his novel to a satisfying artistic 
climax, for there is no doubt in Tan- 
créde’s mind that his mother loves 
him for his own sake, and he dies in 
the firm belief that he is indeed a 
Rohan. 


Delightful Dish 


MOON IN SCORPIO — by Robert Neill — 
Ryerson—$3.25. 


by J. L. Charlesworth 


“YOOD NOVELS of the cloak-and- 

¥ sword type have not been too 
common of late. It may be because 
modern writers feel that life is too 
serious for them to be wasting their 
and their readers’ time on pure enter- 
tainment. On the other hand, it may 
be that they are just taking themselves 
too seriously. 

The fact remains, however, that 
novel readers like an occasional 
change of diet, and it is a relief to 
escape from the fare provided by 
high-minded dietitians to gorge for a 
time on the dishes invented solely for 
delight, with no after-taste of serious 
purpose. Admittedly, the cook must 
be skilful. Robert Neill is that. 

He sets his stage, which is late 
seventeenth - century England, with 
authentic scenery, creates an attrac- 
tive hero and heroine, a detestable 
villain and some sub-villains, and sets 
them riding over the countryside in 
Obedience to the demands of a plot 
that is not too incredible. He has 
not bothered to invent a dialect to 
clothe his characters with spurious 
glamour, but lets them talk for the 
most part in modern English. 

The background of the story is the 
aftermath of the religious troubles 
raised in England by Titus Oates, with 
his Popish Plot. Mr. Neill does not 
take sides on the religious dispute, 
though he agrees with most historians 
in treating Oates as a perjured mis- 
chief-maker. Both his hero and main 
villain are Protestants, but some of 
the cast on the side of evil and the 
side of good are Roman Catholics. 

On the strength of this book, his 
second novel, one may predict that 
Mr. Neill will prove to be a worthy 
successor to the late Lord Tweeds- 
muir, and to hope that his books will 
find as many readers. 


Writers & Writing 


CERTAIN amount of mental 
l stimulation was stirred up in To- 
ronto this month by the visit of a bril- 
liant husband and wife team, HARRY 
A. OVERSTREET, author of “The Ma- 
ture Mind” and “The Great Enter- 
prise” and BONARO W. OVERSTREET, 
advisory editor of the National Par- 
ent-Teacher. Mrs. Overstrect’s latest 
book is “Understanding Fear in 
Ourselves and Others”. “Exploring 











the Motives of Men” was the sub- 
ject of the joint-lecture in the Uni- 
tarian Church where other distin- 
guished speakers will be heard this 
autumn and winter. 


@ Are you listening Friday evenings 
at 10.15 to book reviews and commen- 
taries by GitBERT HIGHET, over 


Trans-Canada Network of CBC? This 
author, teacher, critic is given free 


Mac lanes 





YO MANY people with the “germ” of writ- 
Wing in them simply can’t get started 
They suffer from inertia. Or they set up 
imaginary barriers to taking the first step. 

Many are convinced the ticld is confined 
to persons gifted with a genius fo: writing 

Few real.ze that the great bulk of com- 
mercial writing is done by so-called ‘‘un- 
knowns."" Not only do these thousands of 





“A few months ago 


copies. 


Marsh, 


Newspaper work demonstrates that ‘the 
way to learn to write is by writing! News- 
paper copy desk editors waste no time on 
theories or ancient classics. The story is 
the th.ng. Every copy “cub” goes through 
the course of practical critic sm-—a training 
that turns out more successful authors than 
any other experience 

That is why Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on the 
Copy Desk Method. It starts and keeps you 
writing in your own home, on your own 
time And upon the very same kind of 
actual assignments given daily to metropoli- 
tan reporters. Thus you learn by doing, not 
by studying the individual styles of model 
authors 

Each week your work is analyzed con- 
structively by practical writers Gradually 
they help to clarify your own distinctive 


flavour. e e in cheddar cheese 







mp in i 


men and women produce most of the f 


affairs, social matters 
homemaking, local church 
ities, etc., 


Every week thousands of « 


$50 and $100 go out to writers whose latent 
ability was perhaps no gr 


magazine with a circulation 

Today my work consists entirely of gathering 
the Journal. The N.I.A. course has proved 
advantages to asp 


introduced a monthly 


and writing stories for 
conclusively to me its 
3921 Cool Street, 


The Practical Method 


style. Writing soon becomes easy 
Profitable, too. as you gain the 
al” touch that gets your material accepted 
by editors. Above all, you can see constant 
progress week by week as your faults are 
corrected and your writing ability grows 


Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test wi 
whether or not you have natural talent f 
writing. It will analyze your powers of ob- 
servation, your imagi 
instinct. You'll enjoy taking t 
is no cost or obligation. S 
coupon below, TODAY. Newspaper Institute 
of America, One Park Ave., New York 16, 
U.S A. (Founded 1925.) 
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hand in choosing books, is 
what he pleases. 

Some quite important things by 
quite important people, bookwise, are 
said about the broadcasts by author 
“The Classical Tradition” and “Art 
of Teaching”, who is also a Professor 
at Columbia and literary editor Har- 
per’s Magazine. 

Some subjects still to come: “The 
Criticism of Edmund Wilson”, bril- 


saying 
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“Pleasure of Satire”, many + )re Somé 





@ “Scrubs on Skates” jx popular by Ma: 
Scott YOUNG'S new book : Youth 
—and everybody youthful ugh to WI 
enjoy hockey which inclu ‘+s “Most A Ay 
of us. numbe 
_ Young's stories appear iturday ish con 
Evening Post, Collier's, nerican, ‘The 
Montreal Standard, “Best Po: Stories knocka 
1949” and other publication. He Was ican p 
a sports columnist for Win) peg Free cestral 
Press, founded first nationa! © anadian derly p 
sports column for Canad Press hood o 
was born in Glenboro, Man. crew up ingly I 
there. Seems to us, he told us, years Air’, 
ago, that the family natura! \ took to was a 
writing—mother, brother, le? The 
Of “Scrubs on Skates”, Young Quiet \! 
says: “One of points I tried to make is present 
that no one can owe permanent alle- drawn 
giance to one group; or er, that of the 
a change of allegiance does not neces- us John \ 
sarily lessen strength of that alle- Maure | 
giance. As a sportswriter e. in my colleen 
newspaper career, and as a sports fol- group I 
lower since, I believe sports appeal to Barry 
so many, because they are a basic quaint 
form of human conflict. lo young pockets. } 
people, particularly, it can become Man” does 
the ‘almost all’ of their lives for a har-ten 
while. I’ve tried to give feeling ful time tf 
to the reader.” fishing. go 
ardent m 
@ University of Toronto Press is ness 
bringing out books of infinite variety The story 
this Fall. One “different” book is the tried-al 
“Ceramics for the Potter” by RUTH about the f 
Home, Director of Museum Research can’t be cor 
Studies at Ontario College of Art various obs} 
Through her work at the Royal On- bv a busy s 
tario Museum and in teaching of ton (John | 
handicrafts, Miss Home iware of Donaher (\ 
problems of the amateur this in- love at sigh 
creasingly popular field of pottery. because Ma 
Here, she offers detailed informa- aa 
tion, helpful, fascinating—bheautifully 
illustrated and with diagrams. (Pic- 
ture that comes to our mind is author, 
young girl with sensitive face and in- 
credibly long braids at Model Schoo! 
—where we first knew her 
@ Speaking of books—!!!oMas C 
BROWN who died recentls Toronto 
at the age of 68 had read + book a 
day for 40 years. His job was cit) 
a freight agent. Reading was ‘is hobby. 
‘ ah He had more than 5,000 hooks t 
Te UL el ta ee) gee prove it. He liked thril‘s, bios 
; ( sede raphies and most of the hings In 
aM MTT set tat TEE TT} by “Lilli saloon 
” - , 3 : be, 
Ann” . . . incomparable ina flair for the ae os @ The great new Sick _ hildren’s 
dramatic . . . superb in the Knowing ie ; e Hospital in Toronto has op: ved a gift 
: sg shop, mostly toys for ch dren but 
TOM Melo) tra Mots te) ollie eee also. books—carefully ch books. 
A public library for the c) Jren has 


Indicative of our new “Lilli Ann” col- also been opened and he! 


he little 












lection of suits and coats in the a ones who can get about ca % og he 
; : fortable and happy in th. land 0 n 
Nol ore cori ort Petet ga | Pan EP D sitll illite alte fee out a: out their cs 
own or other lands. This s 4 1 we 
idea—the first shop and lib. ‘y o! the - 
kind in any hospital in Can. a. Its Ft 
on the main floor, near th Gerrard Beles 
St. entrance and many a « ld from red a 
all over Canada is making quicker For | 

recovery because of the sh« and the 

library and the work of ih. doctors 

: ho have 


a. wives, nurses and librarians 
6 ° : 
WO CHBER OFFICES SERVE CANADIANS FROM COAST TO Coase ! Made it all possible. 
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FILMS 
Some Catching Up 


by Mar, Lowrey Ross 


WI of holdovers gave me an 
A ol unity to catch up on a 


films, including the Brit- 


numbe 

ish cor “Castle in the Air”, and 
“The et Man”, John  Ford’s 
knocka story of an Irish-Amer- 
can p ighter’s return to his an- 
cestral e. “The Quiet Man”, ten- 
derlv p graphed in the neighbor- 
hood ¢ ilway, is often breathtak- 
ingly | to look at. “Castle in the 
Air’, \ filmed in the studios, 
was a nore fun to watch. 

The t notable feature of “The 
Quiet \ is its background, which 
present ic linked sweetness long 
drawn (two hours to be precise) 
of the | countryside. It also gives 
us John \Wayne as the prize-fighter, 
Maure O'Hara as the beautiful 
colleen he wants to marry, and a 
group irish characters headed by 
Barry izgerald, all incorrigibly 
quaint wid all living in each other’s 
pockets Nobody in “The Quiet 
Man , a tap of work except the 
har-tender. The rest have a wonder- 
ful time betting, fighting, salmon- 
fishing. gossiping in the pub and 
ardent!) minding each other’s_ busi- 
NESS 

The story turns out to be based on 
the tried-and-true comedy formuia 
about the fond pair whose marriage 
can’t be consummated because of the 
various obstacles strewn in the path 
by a busy script-writer. Sean Thorn- 
ton (John Wayne) and Mary Kate 
Donaher (Maureen O'Hara) fall in 
ove at sight, but can’t be married 


because Mary Kate’s bullying squire 
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of a brother withholds his consent. 
He is finally diddled into it through 
the offices of the local marriage- 
broker (Barry Fitzgerald) and 
though the marriage takes place 
nothing comes of it because Mary 
Kate now withholds her consent, her 
dowry not having come through on 
schedule. ‘ 
Eventually the dowry comes 
through, in part, and Mary Kate 
yields, also in part. It isn’t until the 
bridegroom and brother-in-law have 
fought each other through Inisfree 


and half-way across Ireland that the 
two are able to settle down in their 
bee-loud glade as happily wedded 
man and wife. 

As the intransigent bride Maureen 
O’Hara, her blood-red hair stream- 
ing like a banner, is a great embel- 
lishment to the Irish landscape. But, 
for me at least, any Peg-O’-My-Heart 
role, if it is to be acceptable at all, 
demands almost as much acting tal- 
ent as the role of the Queen Mother 
in Hamlet. 

Star O'Hara is beautiful and spir- 
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ited and wildly active here, but she 
can’t act, and her bridlings. pout- 
ings and meltings wore me down to 
such a point that it was a satisfac- 
tion to see her soundly trounced be- 
fore the picture was over. The rest 
of the cast seemed competent 
enough, but the general feeling of 
the film is a little too yearningly 
Irish for plausibility or even com- 
fort. The John Ford who made “The 
Informer” didn’t have to fall back 
on quaint tricks and blarney to prove 
that his story was Celtic. 
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ie ITS early sequences the British 
comedy “Castle in the Air” looks a 
little like a stage plav photographed. 
However it picks up enough sponta- 
neity as it goes along to cover its air 
of contrivance, and before it is over 
turns out to be a very funny num- 
ber indeed. This is the story of a 








ie bet: re wit. 


Scottish Earl (David Tomlinson), 
owner of a castle almost as bleak 
and ancient as Elsinore. In order to 
keep things going the young Earl 
conducts signt-seeing tours about the 
estate and also entertains paying 
guests. These include a_ wealthy 
widow from America’ (Barbara 





» MEM 





Kelly) who wants to buy the place, 
a member of the Coal Board who is 
determined to requisition it as a 
hostel for vacationing coal-miners, 
and a passionate genealogist (Margaret 
Rutherford) who has convinced her- 
self that her landlord is the rightful 
King of Scotland. 

While they are all gifted and 
funny people the outstanding mem- 
ber of the cast is, as usual, Margaret 
Rutherford. Miss Rutherford is al- 
ways a delight and I never know 
which of her comedy aspects to ad- 
mire most—her Britannic scale and 
presence, her wonderful old face, or 
the special trick, which she _ has 
brought to perfection, of recovering 
her front denture when it is threat- 
ened by moments of excitement or 
preoccupation. The cast also includes 
Helen Cherry, as the Castle's unoffi- 
cial chatelaine, and Patricia Dainton 
as a blithe disembodied spirit haunt- 
ing the corridors. 


T HE ONLY opening of the week was 
- a deplorable item called, “The 


ited by a runaway Arabian 


rincess, 
who captures his imagina\ after 
she has tipped his major-d. 49 jnto 
the swimming pool 
My attention must have ,ayereq 
at this point, for when I rei irned to 
the screen the Palace Shad 
ganged up on the Baba cro. | ang , 
stern sixteen-year-old brur. {te Was 
shooting arrows through Grand 
Vizier. Piper Laurie, who |oks like 
Shirley Temple in her te plays 
the Arabian Princess, and V Cur. 


tis is the Son of Ali Baba 


THEATRE 


Season Ahead 


by Margaret Ness 


ITH the professional c: panies 

Vancouver and Tor ’ share 
top good news in the 1952-53 season 
ahead; Montreal brings saddest 

. the retirement of | Emile 
Legault from the theatre scene and 
the break-up of his Le 
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Son of Ali Baba”. According to the nons de St. Laurent. It’s blow 
new legend, Ali Baba retires into Les Compagnons were pro v Can 
midd!e-age in a state of such respect- ada’s top-ranking group a One of 
able affluence that he is able to send our all too few profess com 
his son to the period West Point, a panies. 

military academy in Bagdad. Here Vancouver's good new ho 

Ali Baba junior lives sumptuously in theatre-homes. Everyman | heatre 

a bachelor apartment featuring an in- slightly reshuffled but still ided by 
door swimming pool, circular cof- Sydney Risk—moves out its last 
fee-tables and velvet floor cushions year’s small quarters into newlv- 


six feet square. Here. too, he is vis- CONTINUED O* 
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CONTINUBD FROM PAGE 15 
cougar. Maybe next year or the year 
after they'll get their moose. Inci- 
dentally, it’s estimated that in On- 
tario two out of every three hunters 
get their deer, a reasonably satisfying 
percentage for most sportsmen. vd 

Hunters find conditions in Quebec 
slightly different from those existing 
in other parts of Canada. Consider- 
able areas of this Province are under 
lease to private clubs or individuals. 
Many of these areas, however. are 
leased to outfitters who will equip, 
transport and accommodate hunting 
parties, provide guides and guarantee 
excellent hunting in some of Quebec’s 
best game country. 

Bag limits on the larger animals are 
usually modest, from the hunter's 
point of view. In Newfoundland, for 
example, one male moose or one male 
caribou may be taken by a single 
hunter each year. The bag limit on 
deer in Nova Scotia is two, either sex. 
for each hunter. British Columbia per- 
mits One mountain sheep to be taken 
by a hunter in the season. 

How the game picture can change 
over the years is well illustrated in 
Nova Scotia, where the white-tailed 
or Virginia deer is hunted in such 
great numbers. In 1896 deer were al- 
most unknown in that Province. Nine 
deer were then introduced and five 
more added in 1910. A close season 
Was maintained until 1916 when an 
open season of ten days was allowed 
and 150 deer were taken under li- 
cense. Despite the large annual kill 
since then the deer have steadily mul- 
tiplied, for Nova Scotia is a great 
natural range. 


- PORTSMEN seeking the unusual will 
b find hunting in the Yukon ot 
great appeal. The game includes three 
Varieties of sheep, caribou, moose, 
grizzly, brown and black bear, moun- 
tain goat, grouse, goose and duck 

The finest waterfowl grounds in 
Ontario are at the southern end of 
James Bay, where the blue goose and 
snow goose are the principal quarry, 
and pintail, black duck and Canada 
goose are abundant. Manitoba has for 
many years been known for its water- 
fowl shooting too, and some of the 
continent's greatest wildfowl breeding 
grounds are in that province. 

Every autumn comes the annual 
Pelee Island pheasant shoot, which is 
reputed to be the largest single out- 
door sporting event in North Ameri- 
ca. Hundreds of hunters blaze away 
during the controlled shoot, and few 
fail to get their limit. The birds 
flourish so on the little island in Lake 
Erie that during harvest time many 
fall beneath the farm machinery of 
the islanders, and there still remain 
countless more for the visiting sports- 
men. 

Hunting licences are no mean 
sources of revenue for the various 
provincial governments. Last year 
resident licences brought in close to 
$2,000,000, and non-residents spent 
more than $800,000 for the right to 
hunt in Canada. Coupled with expen- 
ditures on guns, ammunition, cloth- 
ing, food, shelter and transportation, 
these hunting dollars loom large in 


Canada’s recreational economy. 
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British West Indies 


“Mack ISLANDS of vivid con 
trasts! Thrill to calypso rhythms, 
golden beaches, Moslem mosques, 
Hindu temples. Enjoy wide choice 
of hotels and guest houses . con 
venient air or sea transportation 
devaluated local currency 
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The Nutshell Mor ‘hly 


by Robert Thomas Allen 


IFE today has developed into a 

breakneck drive to time. 

Newspapers pepper the pages 
with summaries, highlights, headlines 
and flashes. Picture magazines with 
titles that can be pronounced in the 
flick of a camera shutter invite us to 
read picture stories that can be read 
while scratching a match, and more 
and more monthly digests boil every- 


save 


thing down to pure proteins. 

The idea behind all this is to save 
precious time for the Man of 
Today, who is snapping: “Give it to 
me ina nutshell. Get it in three lines!” 


busy 


He can’t waste time reading if he’s 
to keep things humming, vet he must 
keep informed. If, during a 
meeting, say, some salesman brings up 


Sales 


something about medical research on 
beri-beri in Cevlon, he must have a 
working knowledge of the facts. 

In spite of all the effort that is be- 
ing made, however, the busy man is 
still alwavs busy. Obviously he is still 
squandering his time reading some 
things just the way the author wrote 
them. The More 


things need digesting. 


solution Is clear. 

I have been working on this for 
some time, and soon hope to publist 
mv new Postage-Stamp Review or the 
Nutshell Monthly. 


digest current articl 


This will not only 
les and novels, but 
I have em- 


ploved a staff of twelve experienced 


everything ever published. 
rewrite men for eighteen months, and 


the results 


have exceeded my most 
enthusiastic aims. 
fake the section on novels. After 


skilful blue-pencilling and dropping ot 
all ir 
aged, for instance. to digest Tolstov’s 


War and Peace into ten lines. I'll 


relevant material, we have man- 
give 
them here as a sample of the sort of 
thing you will tind in The Nutshell. 

~ Well, prince, and Lucca 
no more than private estates 
of the Bonaparte family,’ said Anna 
Pavlovna Scherer in July 1805. Soon 
there walked in Count Bezuhov. 


Genoa 
are now 


tt 
l 


altel 


Durt 


ind several 





the next eight years the count 
Russian noblemen 
love and went to 


invaded Russia 


hpr 
ote 
fell in love. out of 


var While Napoleon 


ind gave up because of the cold.” 
This version not only can easily be 
ead between two bites of ham on rve. 
but it abridges 1,145 pages of tire- 
som descriptions, characterization, 
dialogue and philosophy. In spite of 
ill this, it gives the gist of Tolstoy's 


great story and makes it possible for 


busy man trapped into comment- 


ing on the book, to say something 
like: “Yes, I think Count Bezuhov 
was one of Tolstoy's strongest fig- 
ures, or “The parts on Napoleon’s 


invasion of Russia and his defeat by 
the cold Pol- 
like 


were as interesting as 


stov'’s treatment. of 


characters 
Anna Pavlovna Scherer.” 
Gratified as we are with the results 
otf our work on the standard novels, 
it is nothing compared to what we 
have done to the classics. Shakespeare, 
for instance, we found badly in need 
of digesting. Hamlet we were able to 
condense to “Danish Prince discovers 


that his uncle murdered fath 
takes it hard, says: ‘To | not t 
be’, gets fatally wounde: tabs fh 
uncle and dies.” - 
Many of the important loguies 
however, we have retained the Ny: 


shell, in abridged form: 

“Tomorrow. and ton 

tomorrow 

Creeps in this petty pac om 

to day.” 

Much of this is just ist 
time. Obviously only one 
is needed. “In this petty 
Slashing as anything that « s Wo 
naturally move at a_pett ce, 
“trom day to day” is just 
of saying “Tomorrow, ai norrow 
and tomorrow.” So the » ell 
give this line as “Tomo: 
which gives the whole s of 
Passage. 

This principle has by ollowe 
throughout Shakespeare v0 
which we have compress tO ( 
page. 

I have almost endless pluns for 
Nutshell once we get the 
the stands. We intend t vest 
thing at a time until we 
everything worth readin e ide 
of course, is for the busy ) not t 
have to read anything. W ype T 
Nutshell will in time brin is about 


Arctic Storm 


CONTINUED FROM PAG! 
enemies, but that the w ons 


diseases of white men ha orrupte 





them to the extent that they no long 
can cope with the forc th 
destroying them. 

I write this in the ho that 
attempted — discrediting Farle 
Mowat and his book by Be 
and its voice-of-government Tes 
can be halted. I have rei book 
The Beaver review, Mo s rep 
and a letter stating the H n’s Ba 


Company's refusal to pri 
Most of Mowat’s” errors 
admits in his reply, seem nm \or—sue! 





things as whether caribo do 
antlers while carrying ca one 0 
two misleading travel dei (is whe 
were seized upon by the 1 er; and 
so on. His major premis, that t 
Eskimos have been badly ted and 
that unless something is quick 
they will soon become ¢ ct, of 

pitiful race of trading pos ns. is s0 
well known that it cannot refuted 
Indeed. The Beaver revie akes no 
serious etfort to argue nst_ that 
premise, merely attempt by con 
centration on niggling deta to dam! 
the entire book. If it were sible t0 
discredit Einstein by ric ing his 
haircuts, or to charge the re Hu 
son’s Bay Company with al deli: 
quency on the basis of the ccadillos 
of a few of its trading | factors 


iscredil 
then it would be possible discree 


as ~uracies 
Mowat by the few real cura 


7 ention 
to which The Beaver dre — i 
z op [hal 
Fortunately, we are all sn. rter! 
vay. 


that. Or I hope we are, 4 
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Japan: 


by Jolin Sterling 





abs. hk APA the strangest of countries 
tot estern eye. A visit cannot 
be a deeply stirring ex- 


hie 1c ere is the exquisite cheer- 
ul cou of the people, an ingrain- 
ed hab icticed alike with foreign- 
ers and ng themselves. The fairy- 
ike be of the mountains is en- 
hanced yright green scraps of ter- 
raced s perched on their steep- 
st slc [he bright shiny, modern 
of the s is contrasted with purest 

medieva’ of the country. 
Ever re, in town and country, 
; charac tic shrines and temples tell 
i of an resting religious life with 
the highest standards of personal 
conduct. Finally, there is the enigma 
of of a ge civilization developed in 
face of terrible natural hardships and 


ow man-mi catastrophes. 

rh For students of world affairs, there 

I ysorbing interest of great 
mpted and achieved by the 
and the new partnership 
friendship since Japan re- 
sovereignty last April. 

s still the main Far Eastern 

hase of the U.S. Armed Forces and 





vill remain so for many years. In 
Tokyo and other major cities the 
familiar American soldier appears, 
better dressed even than at home, and 
ym the ubiquitous Army Jeep, together 


with t English-speaking represent- 
atives he travel bureau, take away 


5 some the strangeness of this su- 
preme \teresting land. 


tself tends to be a little dis- 
ting. It shows such obvious 
hasty rebuilding. Its real 
not felt until one is invited 





nto panese home, or one wan- 
ders one of the many beautiful 
a parks. [he wide Marunouchi Avenue 
whicl is along the moat surround- 
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GEISHA WITH BATTLEDORE 


ing the Imperial Palace is cleanly 
modern. On one side is the Radio 
Tokyo skyscraper, the columned Dai 
Ichi building, formerly headquarters 
of the Allied command, and high 
hotel and office buildings. On the 
other, across the moat one catches 
distant glimpses of palaces in the 
beautiful but forbidden Imperial gar- 
dens. 

On the busy Ginza, shopping cen- 
tre of Tokyo, the best buys are porce- 
lain ware, lacquer ware from Kyoto, 
silk, cultured pearls, embroidered 
kimonos, and Japanese prints among 
many other items. 

After a day or two it does not seem 
strange to take off one’s shoes and 
walk in one’s stocking feet into a 
Japanese restaurant. The yielding 
straw tatami mats are pleasantly cool 
underfoot. A Japanese meal is beauti- 
ful to look at, with its many bright- 
colored dishes, as well as pleasant to 
eat. 

It may be tempura, a meal of deep 
fried prawns or shrimps so delicious 
it is difficult not to eat too many. 


- 


oe 





—Photos courtesy Japan Travel Information Office 


FIVE-STORIED PAGODA AT THE LOVELY SHRINE OF NARA 








The chef has spent many years 
learning his trade. Or sukiyaki, cook- 
ed before one’s eyes over a charcoal 
brazier. Broiling hot cooked beef is 
dipped in a saucer of raw egg to add 
to the taste. Sliced raw fish is con- 
sidered a delicacy and when dipped 
In soy sauce reinforced with some 
of the hottest horse radish available 
anywhere, is surprisingly pleasant. 

Chop sticks are not difficult to 
handle. The knack is in holding one 
stick firmly between thumb and third 
finger and operating the other against 
it. With a little practice, the system 
works, and it is interesting to be rid 
of the clutter of knives, forks, and 

ms. 

Western food and accoutrements 
are, of course, available everywhere, 
even in Japanese-style hotels. | 

Nearly all of Japan, except for the 
great plain on which Tokyo is situat- 
ed, is mountainous. The peaks crowd 
one upon another with beautiful 
narrow valleys in between dotted 
with thatched houses amid a_patch- 
work quilt of rich fields. Standing 
quietly on the road overlooking a val- 
ley, it is cften possible to hear a mur- 
mur of voices from people far below, 
the sounca reflected against the steep 
sides of the valleys. 

Train service throughout Japan is 
excellent, with diners and sleeping 
cars for the longer trips. Roads 
throughout the country are generally 
dusty and poor, but nothing quite 
replaces an auto trip through the fas- 
cinating countryside where little chil- 
dren wave and smile in the friendliest 
fashion. 


. NTURIES ago, the capital of Japan 
A meved to a new city whenever 
the Emperor died. Although this cus- 
tom hzd almost been given up by the 
7th century, several major moves 
were made after this. There are two 
beautiful former capitals of Japan, 
Kyoto and Nara, where may be seen 
in all its delicate finery the highest 
development of Japanese art and 
architecture. In Nikko, in another 
direction, is a summer residence of 
the |:mperor and also a shrine to the 
founder of the Tokugawa shogunate 
which ruled Japan from 1600 to 
1868. 

The official Japan Travel Bureau, 
unlike some travel offices, is much 
more than just an information office 
in its capacity. It has staffed offices 
in or near most of the western-style 
hotels throughout Japan with English- 
speaking representatives who are 
equipped as travel agents to make 
reservations for hotels, trains, and 
guide services anywhere in Japan. 
Under a special arrangement four 
basic tours have been developed pro- 
viding convenient all-expense itiner- 
aries and English-speaking guides. 
The tours cover all Japan and vary 
from a three day jaunt to Nikko, the 
Oriental Versailles, for $81, to the 
full treatment of 15 major cities in 
14 days, costing $439. 


_ CRUISE ROUTE 
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THE SCENIC 
ST. LAWRENCE 


Sail the luxurious Canadian 
Pacific White Empress way to 
Europe by the unique shelter- 
ed St. Lawrence route. Deck 
sports, movies, dancing, 
delicious meals. Traditional 
Canadian Pacific service. 


Sailings every Friday from 
Montreal and Quebec on the 


EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND 
EMPRESS OF FRANCE 
EMPRESS OF CANADA 


Take advantage of these Thrift Season Fares 


First Class $230 up—Tourist $152 
up according to ship. 


Travel by ship—See more— 
relax more 
Assistance with passports and full infor- 


mation from your own travel agent 


or any Canadian Pacific office. 
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As well as a wide variety of 


PROCTORS CHERRY HILL CHEESE 


BRANTFORD 
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= = NEW GIFT IDEA! 


FOR OVERSEAS 


Now you can order by Mail! 
Ik DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY YOU 


Solve your Christmas gift problems 
right now! No packaging. No wrap- 
ping. No bothersome mailing. Give 
Old Cherry Hill Cheese the tradi- 


“THE GOLD BOX” 


5 ‘anadian part of Christmas 
Specia! Gift Pack 


anada’'s finest Cheddar. Winner 
Award. It’s naturally 


tionally ¢ 
it’s C 
British Empire 





neones, tnere gift baskets iged! It’s smacking good! It’s a gift 

which include nedicn Bacon . 

lien deni visitas Maliencios your friends will never forget. Place 
your order right away to be sure of 


d:livery for Christmas. 


WRITE FOR FREE LiTeRaTURE NOW 








FOR 0 AS The story of Old Cherry Hill Cheese and a complete 
CHRISTM: price list w be sent you by return There's a 
Cherry Hill Gift Package to suit every bucget 

FOR Write today! 


HOUSE 


DEPT. S-1 CANADA 
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“Ty ee 


Solid Mahogany Sideboard with Bow Centre. 
Have two 


lovable Shelves and Door Divided for Silver. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40 
renovated real theatre. Risk plans 
classic repertory, opened with “Mac- 
beth” for a two-week run. 

Those energetic young Vancouver 
impresarios, Stuart Baker and Thor 
Arngrim, continue to amaze us. After 
a successful year-round arena-style 
venture they blithely write “We're 

. under construction with our new 


theatre building—which should be 
nearing completion by Christmas”. 


They also toss off the fact the remodel- 
led Georgia (formerly Denman) Au- 
ditorium will be their next summer’s 
stamping ground for musicals-in-the- 
round. And they took a flying trip, 
literally, to New York last August to 
look into possibilities of TV film. 
Toronto splits interest between the 
campaign now underway for a build- 
ing fund for the New Play Society, 
and the two Canadian plays announc- 
ed for Jupiter Theatre’s season. NPS 
has been incorporated as a non- profit 


organization and funds are being 
raised to get a theatre for NPS’s 
founder and director, Mrs. Dora 


Mavor Moore. 

Jupiter Theatre was a brand new 
venture year—a group of radio 
actors with, we imagine, TV in mind. 
They clicked from the start; made 
sell-out history with Canadian radio 
writer Lister Sinclair’s “Socrates”. 
This year productions are upped from 





last 


four to six, including a new play by 
writer Ted Allan and one by CBC 
drama critic Nathan Cohen. Since 
Cohen likes practically nothing he 


sees in the line of his critic’s duty and 
says so fluently and often Vitriolically, 
Toronto actors are waiting hopefully. 


“entity enema note, pd 
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Two End Cupboards 


$300.00 





LIONEL RAWLINSON LIMITED 


Designers and Makers of Fine Furniture 


647-649 YONGE STREET, 
Est. 1883 


TORONTO 
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But they are afraid Cohen jj] prob- 
ably come up with something 200d, 
Ottawa’s professional ‘anadian 
Repertory Theatre went the req 
last year—in spite of popu rity with 
Ottawa audiences. For a | months 
it looked like finis. Bu; sufficient 
subscribers rallied around The sea- 
son opened Oct. 7 with “Captain Cap. 
vallo”, starring Barbara Ch \cott (gis. 
ter to Don and Murray D.vis of the 
Straw Hat Players) and he? husbang 
Max Helpmann, Betty Le vhton nl 
Toronto actors William Hutt and 
George McCowan. | 
Amelia Halli and Sam ayme are 
still top brass, but busines manager { 
Bruce Raymond will be ; epherding 
a touring company out oj Montreal 
It’s a new organization. The play, 
“Dinner for Three”, is an ad; aptation 
by Herbert Kramer from the Czech, 
It stars Kramer himself, 'lifie Koe- 
nig and Barry Morse who has 
charmed Montreal audiences the last by Berni 
two summers at the Mountain Play- 
house. (He recently appeared in To. 
ronto CBLT’s “Ange! — Street”, 
Premiere is -in London, this week. 
with a two week run in Montreal HE \M¢ 
and a circle of Ontario cities. Aim js Ti AS 
Broadway. the Que 
Speaking of Montreal. Montreal and | 
Repertory Theatre has rallied from ments 
last year’s disastrous fire that destrov- Isles. Barre 
ed their theatre. But they haven't now conve 
found a home; will play each show Queen Moth 
two nights in three scattered locations authenticatec 
They open this week with “Travellers part in 156 


Pfieffer 
djudicator 
regional 


Joy”, directed by Dorothy 
who is to be preliminary 
for Eastern Ontario 

Fifth season is well underway | ee 
Kingston, Ont., for the year-round 
professional International — Players 
This year they well live up to the 
name, with players from as far awa\ 
as California, Vancouver, Halifax, 
South Carolina and London. Coming . 4 
up is an innovation in the play fare— : 
a “terrific” revue, so producers Ar- 
thur Sutherland and Drew [hompso 



















write us. Sketches, lyrics and music 
are by Canadian Clifford Braggins 
Having seen his RMC imber in 
NPS’s “Spring Thaw”, we're quite 


willing to accept the “terrific”. Inter- 
national Players were one vo! the first 
professional groups to brave a Cana- 





dian play production; prem red Rob- ‘A 

ertson Davies’s “Fortune My Foe” in| ire 

their first season with success. i a 
ieee we 








THE SAFE ENCLOSURE 
FOR ALL MESSAGES 
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the Queen Mother. 
ntreal and | 


ITOM HCE 


strov- Isles. Barrogill has a romantic history, a dungeon 

aven't now converted into a wine cellar) and, like the 

show Queen Mother’s family home at Glamis, has a well look out 
tions authenticated castle ghost. Built for the most 

ellers part in 1566 it was the ancestral home of the 

fietfer arls of Caithness, the last of whom died about a tower. 
Cate 

ay 

round * 

aver 

the 

away 

lifax, 

ymin 

To 
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COUNTESS OF ATHLONE 
Clock House, Kensing- 
ton Palace 


Palace, 


QUEEN ‘AARY 
Marib igh House, 
Pall W S.W.1 


DUKE GLOUCESTER 


York house, St. James's 
Palac W.1 


COUNTESS OF ATHLONE 
(Barton Lodge, Wink- 
field, Windsor, now 


5 
6 
owned by daughter) 7 
8 
9 


ELIZABETH 11 
Windsor 
shire 


PRINC ROYAL AND Castle, Berk- 
HARE“ 90D Friary 
court James's Pal- ELIZABETH 11 
The Royal Lodge, Wind- 


sor Great Park 


/ 

4 
) de s 
% ELIZA 

Buckin 

’ lond 
. 
\ 


ace 


SE HON 
Les 
Preser 


RALD LASCEL- 


n 

+ mee ae 3 LADY PATRICIA RAM. 

H SAY, Ribsden Holt, 
R.H -RINCESS ALEX. Windlesham, Surrey 

ANDRA ncess Arthur 

of Cc vght) 64 Ave- 

Ave Rood N.W.8 4 


DUCHESS OF KENT 10 
Coppins, Iver, Bucks 





‘OST NORTHERLY CASTLE in Brit- 
Aim is ain has now become the summer residence of 
High up above the Pent- 
Barrogill Castle’s turrets and _battle- 
nts | cross Scapa Flow towards the Orkney 


DUKE OF GLOUCESTER 
Barnwell Manor, Peter- 
borough 


ELIZABETH II 
Sandringham House, 
Norfolk 


PRINCESS ROYAL AND 
HAREWOOD, Harewood 
House, Leeds 


ELIZABETH I! 
Balmoral Castle, Aber- 
deenshire 


H.R.H. PRINCESS ALEX- 
ANDRA (Princess Arthur 
of Connaught) Mar 
Lodge, Braemar, Aber- 
deenshire 


THE QUEEN MOTHER 
Barrogill Castle 
Caithness 


60 years ago. 


posters and heated with large peat 
likely that the Queen Mother's bedroora will be in 


—The Times 


YE VIEW of sixteenth-century Barrogill Castle, Scotland. 


THE QUEEN MOTHER'S NEW HOME 


The tower is about 800 years old. 


Occupation by the Army and damage by hur- 
ricane last January did some superficial harm, but 
the ancient walls, sometimes nine feet thick, stand 
stout and strong. 


Inside a stately double staircase 


opens directly in front of the entrance hall and 
leads into a drawing room where great windows 


four- 
It is 


to sea. Bedrooms are built for 


ires. 


High-vaulted stone passages and steep, 
winding stairs, windows that are almost 
little rooms in themselves 
the immense thickness of the walls, are 
in the tradition expected of castles. 
Barrogill’s grounds cover about 50 


because of 


acres. Set in the middle of a treeless 
countryside, the castle has high-walled 
gardens with apple blossom in season, 
and a wealth of daffodils in spring, hot- 
houses and Two cnestnut trees 
in the Castle forecourt were planted by 
Edward VII and Queen Alexandra (then 
Princess of Wales) when 
Earl ana Countess of 


trees. 


Prince and 
they visited the 


CONTEMPORARY DRAWING 
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WORLD OF WOMEN 


Caithness at Barrogill Castle some 76 years ago. 

Included with ownership of the castle is the 
historic right to occupy, if the owner wishes, the 
“loft” of the parish church of Canisbay, four miles 
away on the edge of the Pentland Firth. Here the 
Earls of Caithness, the original owners of the 
castle, could enter and leave through their own 
door and staircase during the long Calvinist ser- 
mons. The “loft” is reputed to be equipped with 
some of the comforts of home . 
2 cupboard. Local legend says of the cupboard 
that in other times whiskey bottles were sometimes 
stored in it along with prayer books. 

The Queen Mother’s purchase of Barrogill has 
greatly pleased crofters in the north of Scotland 
Small wonder that they are delighted that the old 
castle has once again come into possession of a 
Scot—and a Royal Scot at that. 

It is reported that Queen Elizabeth first glimpsed 
Barrogill in June, on her first visit to Caithness. 
One can only speculate whether it was the castle 


. a fireplace and 


itself, its secluded and remote location or the wild 
magnificence of the Scottish countryside about it 
and the cold northern sea that prompted her to 
make it her home. 


of Edward VII's visit to Barrogill. 
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ean make yout igual a Ail han | 
I Let Warner Wizardry make the most of your gifts! There's 
heavenly harmony between fabrie and you in this 
Sta-Up-Top girdle... subtle waist-eontrol for the fashionable 
fragile look. Companion “ A’Lure” 
a bra with stretchable cups is 
prettily composed in satin elastic. 
t Both in black, pink or white. 
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WARNERS 


YAEL dello} 


PARISIAN CORSET MFG. CO. LTD 


Quebec * Montreal * Toronto 


BRA No. 11-00 © GIRDLE No. Y-933 
*TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


St. Petersburg, Florida 


Rhee ia maid cry 
hotel on Florida’s Gulf Coast... 
Tre Cle SMM Ret Mh LT 
eee eM Lae) 
and 18-hole golf course. Other 
recreation nearby. 375 rooms. 
American plan. Superb cuisine. 
Ue Ce 


Sterling B. Bottome, Managing Director 


EXPORT A 


FILTER TIP 


CIGARETTES 


20's in PACKAGES 
50's in FLAT TINS 





| HOUSE SCENERY 


MURALS IN SEASON 


by Margaret Ness 


F YOU like bold wallpaper patterns 

but don’t fancy a whole wall 
if you yearn to paint scenery on a 
big surface .. . here is a new wrinkle 
—idea and execution by Stuart Cal- 
laghan of Kingston, Ont. He’s a most 
interesting man in himself, too—a 
professional stage dancer turned win- 
dow display expert and stage set de- 
signer, as well as artist. 

His interest in wallpaper came 
about accidentally. A friend wanted 
to redo her living room. Callaghan 
dreamed up a combination of wall- 
paper and an inset landscape. The re- 
sult so intrigued a visiting U.S. in- 
terior decorator that he asked permis- 
sion to copy . . . a professional ges- 
ture since the idea isn’t copyrighted. 
Anyone can have a Callaghan-inspired 
wall by doing it solo or with friends. 

Callaghan chose a cheerful pattern 
of large lush roses, leaves and trailing 
vines on a black background. Once 
the paper was good and dry on the 
wall, he chalked out the area he 
wanted for his painting, high enough 
up to be above the chair-backs and 
down a distance from the ceiling. In 
fact, just about where you would hang 
a really large picture. He carefully 
outlined an oval space (you could 
make it rectangular or square), allow- 
ing the petals and vines to spill over 
to create a ragged edge. 

Next, the area is painted with white 
paint, carefully following the outline 
to make a professional job. Here you 
can get help. Ask your friends in for 
three evenings—it takes three Kem- 
tone coats—and let them work at it. 


Q* CALLAGHAN’S first wall, he decid- 
ed to paint a scene of red flam- 
ingoes against a green island. Incident- 
ally, the opposite wall was a forest 
green monotone. You can paint what- 
ever you want—to suit the season or 
the personality of the owner. You 
could have tropical scenes for winter; 
paint them out and do igloos and 
huskies for summer. 

Also copyable are two sets he 
created in his secondary capacity as 
scene designer for Kingston’s perma- 
nent repertory company, the Inter- 
national Players. For around $50 
your rumpus room bar can draw in- 
terest apart from your liquor. Cal- 
laghan painted a solid black mural 
behind the stage bar in one play; made 
a number of peepholes around where 
he painted small stars. Then he bought 
small bulbs, blinkers and a transform- 
er. The 20 bulbs were inserted through 
the holes, each with a separate blink- 
er. Then, when the transformer was 
set, the bulbs blinked on separately to 
give twinkling stars in a night sky. 

Or if you have a hallway arch that 
isn’t decorative, you might copy an- 
other stage set Callaghan produced 
for the International Players. He 
painted, with black paint, an iron 
trellis around a door arch and at the 
base he formed a rock garden, using 
bricks and artificial flowers. But he 
says an enterprising housewife could 
use a large copper pan with real flow- 


ers and get quite an effect. In fag 
he felt that this same idea ©: a treljic 


could be carried out over ‘he arch 
around a window, or on a ° hite liy. 
ing room; you might paint an jrop 


trellis and place your own repreta- 


tion of a rock garden at th base of 
each side of the trellis. 
ALLAGHAN Was born in ‘ingstop 
He loved dancing and used to 


perform at benefit shows. T} © Origin. 
als (group that broke away | om Wy 
I “Dumbells”) played the cii.. One of 
them saw young Callaghan 
when a replacement was nei ded, wip. 
ed him to join them. After th- tour he 


nd later 


went on to New York and dinced the 
Keith and Pantages circuit ‘or some 
five years; toured Canada se\ en times, 

Once in Winnipeg he wanted q 
costume made. He sketched \t for the 
theatrical costumer who iminediately 
asked him to do a number of chor 
costumes and paid him the mugnificen 
sum of $1 per. 

Back again in New York he got: 
dancing part in a Mae West show 
She’d just closed “Sex”. New Yor 
was cleaning up Broadway. So she? 
written “The Day”. Callaghan fet 
this was his big break. But it clos 
during the pre-Broadway “subway” 
tour of the neighboring borough 
However Mae West got him a coupk 
of movie roles. Then came Worl 
War II. Callaghan joined the air 
and was attached to the Art D 
ment of the Photographic Sec 
(He received the BME.) After th 
war he decided to use his DVA grit 
to study display techniques in Ne 
York but found he could get wot 
with a large display company and gt 
paid for learning. Then he retu 
to Kingston (“I like it in Ki 
so why should I work © anyw 
else?”) and does display work for 
best stores in town and stage sets ft 
the International Players. 








@ A prophet without honor in his om 
city isn’t the case with Lois Marsti 
A graduate of the Royal Conservato 
of Music of Toronto she has recetl 
been appointed to its Voice Facu! 
But a lot has happened to her 
tween. As for example, the fact # 
won the 1950 “Singing Stars of 
morrow” radio contest and that 9 
last April she won the U.S. Naum 
award, the third Canadian to wing 
international honor. (Previous Ci 
dian Naumberg award winvers ¥ 
Lorne Munro and Betty-Jean Hag 


@ Chairman of the Junior Red @ 
Advisory Committee in Manitot 
Mrs. Howard Murphy of ‘Vinoi 

who is also a member of tie s 
board. Another Red Cross app 
ment is that of Mrs. Alice \Vood 

the new Director of Red Cr ss M 
ing Service. Just previously she! 

Health Director at Saskat on ™ 
Hospital; before that she wa. a Pe 
health nurse with the Sask atch’ 
Department of Public Heal!a, Di 

tor Woods is a graduate of ‘.ask# 

Hospital School of Nursing 
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NING FOOD 





EASY WAY TO COOK 


ie Thompson Flint 


EIGHT and easy-to-clean 
pans in newer stoves 
g a pleasant way to cook 
erally speaking four inches 
stance between the heat 
od when broiling. And 
s food to second side 
ime area on the broiler 
way the juices can’t be 
) the pan. Salt retards 
season afterwards. 
e of the broiler pan to 
sles while broiling meats 
k. Peas or kernel corn 
mes for this procedure, 
vith hamburgers or ham 
other idea is to add con- 
ps such as mushroom to 
i¢ broiler pan after broil- 
ke a smooth sauce. Thin 
iter if necessary. Or start 
way around and make a 
the broiler pan (cheese, 
etc.,) and then line up 


to be broiled on the rack— 
omatoes, potato croquettes, pineapple 
slices and minced lamb patties (should 
neat). 


the more unusual uses 


for the doughty vacuum 
balloon blowing. In nearly 


every home where young children 
abound there’s a demand for a good 
set of lungs, bellows or tire pump 
come a birthday party. Of course 
balloons are a colorful decoration for 
parties at any age, so this suggestion 
isn’t restricted to the kiddie-car set. 
Hold a small kitchen funnel inserted 
in the neck of the balloon against the 
open end of the vacuum cleaner tube, 
with the tube connected to the exhaust 
end instead of the suction end. 


@ A quick “company” dessert is 
always useful and the jellied ice cream 
pie with its 300 possible combina- 
tions and permutations is at top of the 
list. To whip up an Orange Coconut 
Ice Cream Pie, bake an 8-inch pie 
shell (use a packaged pie crust mix) 
first of all and let it cool. Then dis- 
solve a package of orange-flavored 
jelly powder in 14% cups hot orange 
juice in a 2 quart bowl or saucepan. 
Add 1 pint brick vanilla ice cream by 
spoonsful stirring until melted. Chill 
until thickened (about 30 minutes) 
but not set. Fold in 1 cup cut coco- 
nut and turn into pie shell. Chill until 
firm—about 15-20 minutes. Garnish 
with fresh orange sections and shred- 
ded coconut. 


RAIN-TEASER 


NOT CUT AND DRIED 


Lovis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS 


iT 1,4,2,3,4) 


raduate from a jazz band to 
» 49) 
to see one of the peerage re- 
ifty. (5) 
7 
zood taste? (7) 
but not by name. (6) 


rgeons’ graft? (4,4) 


are dog-gone happy! (8) 

ok leaner in a shift. (6) 

vith another's load. (7) 

r rent ice to break up a 


of a standing order? (3, 2) 
t before I arrange the seat 


roblem, quite over our heads? 


DOWN 
tes in a bar-room’'? (Either’s 


















ee re 
See FE 
etek 


a change). (5) i 

3. Ironed out by the doctor? (7) 

4. To make tooth-like notches is part of the 
pain dentists inflict. (6) 

5. Sort of nip into the turkey, but 
finish it! (8) 

6. Lie doon, ye spectre! (7) oes 

7. In which the order is back to front. (5, 4) 


don't 


8. 1 across takes skill, in a way, when it 
does. (5) . 
9. A Scotsman starts off in a short plaid 


coat. (8) 

15. How nice of Verdi to let Igor into the 
opera! (9) 

17. To keep fit may tax ‘er inside. (8) 

18. It’s out of circulation, following 1, per- 
haps. (8) 

20. In Philadelphia and London. (7) 

22. Concerning what takes place at court 7 

23. Is she fit to be an object of devotion? (‘oc 

24. Drink up! (5) . 

26. Horatic? Oh, no! (5) 









Solution to Last 
Week's Puzzle 
ACROSS 


1. Burning question 

9. Reduces 
10. See 1 down 
11. Thorn 
12. Inky 
13. Etui 
15. Washing 
16. Dehisce 
17. Insured 
20. Blesses 
22. Ecru 
23. See 26 24. A-bomb 
27. Abolish 28. Meander 
29. Heated arguments 

DOWN 
1 and 10. Burnt 
almonds 

2. Redhots 
3. Incendiary 
4. Gasping 
5. Unasked 
6 
7 
8 





3. Same 
Ignites 
Nastiness 

14 and 26. Three-alarm 
fire 

15. Whitewash 

18. Sarcoma 

19. Drachma 

20. Beer mug 

21. Snowdon 

2%. Burns 

26 and 23. Fire sale 
(231) 























Lighted 


LUXURY HAND LOTION 


4 oz. 
$]-50 


8 oz. 


$9.50 





To keep your beauty well in hand 
Elizabeth Arden presents her famous 
Luxury Hand Lotion in two beloved 
fragrances. In either Blue Grass-blue, 
delightfully scented in this famed fragrance, 
Or perfumed with June Geranium in a 
delicate pink . . . this creamy, non-sticky 
Hand Lotion is lovely to use. 


Use it freely as an all-over LOTION from head to toe 


SO SOOTHING ...SO SMOOTHING... 
SO°EXTRA PROTECTIVE 


Lij ht, (iden 


SIMPSON’S, TORONTO 
And At Smartest Shops In Every Town 


SHADE TREES 








Each 
NORWAY MAPLE ........ 8-10 ft. $5.00 
SCHWEDLER MAPLE ............ 8-10 ft. 6.25 
CRIMSON KING MAPLE , 7- 8 ft. 8.25 
SCARLET OAK. ............. 8-10 ft. 3.50 
ENGLISH OAK .. ; . 8-10 ft. 3.50 
MOUNTAIN ASH a ar .. 8-10 ft. 3.50 
AMERICAN ELM 8-10 ft. 3.45 


CHINESE ELM 8-10 ft. 3.00 








For complete list of sizes and varieties see our CATALOGUE 
Copy mailed free on request. 


A COMPLETE LANDSCAPE SERVICE 


‘SHERIDAN NURSERIES 


LIMITED 

























HEAD OFFICE: 4 St. Thomas St., Toronto 5 

NURSERIES: Sheridan, Ontario 

SALES STATIONS: 2827 Yonge St. (at Strathgowan) Toronto 
1186 Bay St. (at Bloor) Toronto 
Lakeshore No. 2 Highway at Clarkson, Ont. 
5975 Cote des Neiges Rd., Montreal, P.Q. 
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ean make yo igual a habs Hana | 


Let Warner Wizardry make the most of your gifts! There's 
heavenly harmony between fabric and you in this 
Sta-Up-Top girdle... subtle waist-control for the fashionable 


fragile look. Companion “ A’Lure” 
bra with stretchable cups is 

prettily composed in satin elastic. 
Both in black, pink or white. 


WARNERS 


Wy 1 LIRR LLM PAO OLLE, 
PARISIAN CORSET MFG. CO. LTD 


Quebec * Montreal * Toronto 


BRA No. 11-00 © GIRDLE No. Y-933 
*TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


St. Petersburg, Florida 


Ble tim LU Rue eres 
hotel on Florida’s Gulf Coast... 
Pret NMC le MM ely ty mile] 
tropical parks. Fresh water pool 
and 18-hole golf course. Other 
recreation nearby. 375 rooms. 
ee ea Se 
Folder and rates on request. 


Sterling B. Bottome, Managing Director 


FILTER TIP 


CIGARETTES 


20's in PACKAGES 
50's in FLAT TINS 
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HOUSE SCENERY 


MURALS IN SEASON 


by Margaret Ness 


F YOU like bold wallpaper patterns 

but don’t fancy a whole wall 
if you yearn to paint scenery on a 
big surface .. . here is a new w rinkle 
—idea and execution by Stuart Cal- 
laghan of Kingston, Ont. He’s a most 
interesting man in himself, too—a 
professional stage dancer turned win- 
dow display expert and stage set de- 
signer, as well as artist. 

His interest in wallpaper came 
about accidentally. A friend wanted 
to redo her living room. Callaghan 
dreamed up a combination of wall- 
paper and an inset landscape. The re- 
sult so intrigued a visiting U.S. in- 
terior decorator that he asked permis- 
sion to copy 
ture since the idea isn’t copyrighted. 
Anyone can have a Callaghan-inspired 
wall by doing it solo or with friends. 

Callaghan chose a cheerful pattern 
of large lush roses, leaves and trailing 
vines on a black background. Once 
the paper was good and dry on the 
wall, he chalked out the area he 
wanted tor his painting, high enough 
up to be above the chair-backs and 
down a distance from the ceiling. In 
fact, just about where you would hang 
a really large picture. He carefully 
outlined an oval space (you could 
make it rectangular or square), allow- 
ing the petals and vines to spill over 
to create a ragged edge. 

Next, the area is painted with white 
paint, carefully following the outline 
to make a professional job. Here you 
can get help. Ask your friends in for 
three evenings—it takes three Kem- 
tone coats—and let them work at it. 


. . a professional ges- 


QO* CALLAGHAN’S first wall, he decid- 
ed to paint a scene of red flam- 
ingoes against a green island. Incident- 
ally, the opposite wall was a forest 
green monotone. You can paint what- 
ever you want—to suit the season or 
the personality of the owner. You 
could have tropical scenes for winter; 
paint them out and do igloos and 
huskies for summer. 

Also copyable are two sets he 
created in his secondary capacity as 
scene designer for Kingston’s perma- 
nent repertory company, the Inter- 
national Players. For around $50 
your rumpus room bar can draw in- 
terest apart from your liquor. Cal- 
laghan painted a solid black mural 
behind the stage bar in one play; made 
a number of peepholes around where 
he painted small stars. Then he bought 
small bulbs, blinkers and a transform- 
er. The 20 bulbs were inserted through 
the holes, each with a separate blink- 
er. Then, when the transformer was 
set, the bulbs blinked on separately to 
give twinkling stars in a night sky. 

Or if you have a hallway arch that 
isn't decorative, you might copy an- 
other stage set Callaghan produced 
for the International Players. He 
painted, with black paint, an iron 
trellis around a door arch and at the 
base he formed a rock garden, using 
bricks and artificial flowers. But he 
says an enterprising housewife could 
use a large copper pan with real flow- 


ers and get quite an effec: In fag, 
he felt that this same idea © a treljjc 
could be carried out ove: ‘he arch 
around a window, or on lite liv. 
ing room; you might pai in iron 
trellis and place your own repreta- 
tion of a rock garden at Vase of 
each side of the trellis. 

ALLAGHAN was born in kingston, 

He loved dancing anu used to 
perform at benefit shows. The Origin- 
als (group that broke away ‘:om War 
I “Dumbells”) played the c:i.. One of 
them saw young Callagha id later 


when a replacement was necded, wir- 
ed him to join them. After the tour he 
went on to New York and danced the 
Keith and Pantages circuit for some 
five years; toured Canada s 


j en times, 
Once in Winnipeg he wanted a 
costume madé. He sketched it for the 


theatrical costumer who immediately 
asked him to do a number of chorus 
costumes and paid him the n 
sum of $1 per. 

Back again in New York he got a 
dancing part in a Mae West show, 
She'd just closed “Sex”. New York 
was cleaning up Broadway. So she'd 
written “The Day”. Callaghan felt 
this was his big break. But it closed 
during the pre-Broadway “subway” 
tour of the neighboring boroughs. 
However Mae West got him « couple 
of movie roles. Then came World 
War II. Callaghan joined the air force 
and was attached to the Art Depart- 
ment of the Photographic Section 
(He received the BME.) After the 
war he decided to use his DVA grant 
to study display techniques in New 
York but found he could get work 
with a large display company and get 
paid for learning. Then he returned 
to Kingston (“I like it in kingston 


agnificent 





so why should I work anywhere 
else?”) and does display work for the 
best stores in town and stave sets for 
the International Players. 

@ A prophet without honor |) his own 


city isn’t the case with Lois Marshall. 


A graduate of the Royal Conservatory 
of Music of Toronto she h ecentlv 
been appointed to its Voic Faculty. 
But a lot has happened rer be- 
tween. As for example, the ‘act she 
won the 1950 “Singing Sta: of To- 
morrow” radio contest and hat this 
last April she won the U.S. \ umberg 
award, the third Canadian t. win this 
international honor. (Previo: > Cana- 


dian Naumberg award winr ‘s were 


Lorne Munro and Betty-Jean agen.) 
@ Chairman of the Junior R | Cross 
Advisory Committee in Ma ‘oba s 
Mrs. Howard Murphy of inipeg, 
who is also a member ot school 
board. Another Red Cross | ppoint 
ment is that of Mrs. Alice \ ods as 
the new Director of Red Cr» Nuts: 
ing Service. Just previously 1 Was 


Health Director at Saskat City 


Hospital; before that she wa public 
health nurse with the Sask hewan 
Direc- 


Department of Public Healt 
; os : Smeaean 

tor Woods is a graduate of S.skatov! 

Hospital School of Nursing. 
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CONCE NING FOOD 


EASY WAY TO COOK 


by Mar): rie Thompson Flint 


IGH EIGHT and easy-to-clean every home where young children 
bro pans in newer stoves abound there’s a demand for a good 
make g a pleasant way to cook set of lungs, bellows or tire pump 
ame rally speaking four inches come a birthday party. Of course 
5a 20 stance between the heat balloons are a colorful decoration for 
unit an od when broiling. And parties at any age, so this suggestion 
when t e food to second side isn’t restricted to the kiddie-car set. 
ove ime area on the broiler Hold a small kitchen funnel inserted 
rack. way the juices can’t be in the neck of the balloon against the 
cooked » the pan. Salt retards open end of the vacuum cleaner tube, 
hrownil season afterwards. with the tube connected to the exhaust 
Make .e of the broiler pan to end instead of the suction end. 
heat ve les while broiling meats 
on the ck. Peas or kernel corn @ A quick “company” dessert is 
re 206 nes for this procedure, always useful and the jellied ice cream 


especia vith hamburgers or ham pie with its 300 possible combina- 
steaks. other idea is to add con- tions and permutations is at top of the 


densed ps such as mushroom to list. To whip up an Orange Coconut 


iuices in the broiler pan after broil- Ice Cream Pie, bake an 8-inch pie 
ng to mitke a smooth sauce. Thin shell (use a packaged pie crust mix) 
with hot ter if necessary. Or start first of all and let it cool. Then dis- 
the other way around and make a solve a package of orange-flavored 
sauce the broiler pan (cheese, jelly powder in 1% cups hot orange 
mushros etc.,) and then line up juice in a 2 quart bowl or saucepan. 


foods to be broiled on the rack— Add 1 pint brick vanilla ice cream by 
tomatoes, potato croquettes, pineapple spoonsful stirring until melted. Chill 
slices and minced lamb patties (should until thickened (about 30 minutes) 


be lean meat). but not set. Fold in 1 cup cut coco- 

nut and turn into pie shell. Chill until 
8 One of the more unusual uses firm—about 15-20 minutes. Garnish 
heard tor the doughty vacuum with fresh orange sections and shred- 
cleaner balloon blowing. In nearly ded coconut. 


senenee. CRU RR ORSO REESE ESESSRSEEESSOSOS CESSES ERSESERSEREESESSSSESERSSSERESES SESE SESE SEREREESE SEES SESESE SESE RESESESESEEEeEETeE 


BRAIN-TEASER 





NOT CUT AND DRIED 


by Lovis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS a change}. (5) ; S 
iT. (1,4,2,3,4) 3. Ironed out by the doctor? (7) Me 
raduate from a jazz band to 4. To make tooth-like notches is part ot the 
1? (9) pain dentists inflict. (6) 
to see one of the peerage re- 5. Sort of nip into the turkey, but don't 
ifty. (5) finish it! 18) 


a Lie doon, ye spectre! (7) 
In which the order is back to front. (9, #) 


in the Paons he ( 


od taste? (7 





2 7 : 
but not by name. (6) 8. 1 across takes skill, in a Way, When 
ons’ graft? (4,4) does. (5) 

are dog-gone happy! (8) 9. A Scotsman starts off in a short plaid 
Ook leaner in a shift. (6) coat. (8) 
vith another's load. (7) 15. How nice of Verdi to let Igor into the 


fe rent ice to break up a opera! (9) : 
7 7,.7 cee fit may tax ‘er inside. | 
at. Ay of a standing order? (3, 2) 17. To keep fit may tax ¢ = ee 
Tr t before I arrange the seat 18. It’s out of circulation, following 
haps. (8) - 
20. In Philadelphia and London. (7) = 
22. Concerning what takes place at court. 7 
'N 93. Is she fit to be an object of devotion? (¢) 
DOWN 24. Drink up! (5) : 
ite in a bar-room’’? (Either’s 26. Horatic? Oh, no! (5) 
Solution to Last 
’ : > 
W eck Ss I uzzle 
ACROSS 
1. Burning question 
9. Reduces 
0. See 1 down 


1. Thorn 
2. Inky 
3 
2 


roblem, quite over our heads? 



















. Etui 
Washing 

16. Dehisce 
17. Insured 
20. Blesses 
22. Ecru 

23. See 26 
27. Abolish 
29. Heated 


DOWN 


1 and 10. Burnt 
almonds 


















2. Redhots 

3. Incendiary 

4. Gasping 

5. Unasked 

6. Same 

7. Ignites 

8. Nastiness 

14 and 26, Three-alarm 
fire 

15. Whitewash 

18. Sarcoma 

19. Drachma 

20. Beer mug 

21. Snowdon 

2%. Burns 

26 and 23. Fire sale 

(231) 
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LUXURY HAND LOTION 






4 oz. 


$]-50 





8 oz. 
$9.50 





To keep your beauty well in hand 
Elizabeth Arden presents her famous 
Luxury Hand Lotion in two beloved 
fragrances. In either Blue Grass-blue, 
delightfully scented in this famed fragrance, 
Or perfumed with June Geranium in a 
delicate pink... 
Hand Lotion is lovely to use. 


this creamy, non-sticky 


Use it freely as an all-over LOTION from head to toe 


SO SOOTHING ...SO SMOOTHING... 
SO°EXTRA PROTECTIVE 


Ligh (Andon 


SIMPSON'S, TORONTO 
And At Smartest Shops In Every Town 


HADE TREES 








Each 
NORWAY MAPLE ....... 8-10 ft. $5.00 
SCHWEDLER MAPLE 8-10 ft. 6.25 
CRIMSON KING MAPLE «. ee 8.25 
SCARLET OAK ........... ne 8-10 ft. 3.50 
GROGLISN- OAM ............00:.......4...... 8-10 ft. 3.50 
MOUNTAIN ASH ...... a . 8-10 ft. 3.50 
AMERICAN ELM .... RIED 2 8-10 ft. 3.25 
CHINESE ELM .............. eee 3.00 





For complete list of sizes and varieties see our CATALOGUE 
Copy mailed free on request 


A COMPLETE LANDSCAPE SERVICE 














TTY mL ts. ss 






LIMITED 



















HEAD OFFICE: 4 St. Thomas St., Toronto 5 

NURSERIES: Sheridan, Ontario 

SALES STATIONS: 2827 Yonge St. (at Strathgowan) Toronto 
1186 Bay St. (at Bloor) Toronto 


Lakeshore No. 2 Highway at Clarkson, Ont. 
5975 Cote des Neiges Rd., Montreal, P.Q. 
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BEAUTY 


UNDER YOUR Hay 


by Isabel Morgan 










by Mary 





HE WOMAN who go, 



























































: to a dif. ASI 
ferent hairdresser ever’ time she L tin 
has her hair set is unlike!, ever to less 

be entirely satisfied with way it vital Cur 
looks. And she has only erself. to “What 
blame. The individual wh. cyt and sion of 
shaped her hair in the fi instance Nation 
knows best how to maintaiy and keep variety 
it trained in that style. A jew hair. from t 0 
dresser must begin all over . vain, has single 
to make small experiments «id adjust. opinior d 
ments to find the most bec ing way, emphat 
If you are a fickle character who likes AM 
to change hairdressers en, best the ex ) 
time to switch allegiance is when the the A ne 
hair is due for cutting and e-styling, scandal | 
This is the advice of Bertrand. the Mo ( 
young French hair stylist brought “Fortunate 
from Paris to her New } rk salon British Gove 
by Elizabeth Arden, and recently jn ts own hand 
Toronto for eonsultation. r ‘Put it th 
Bertrand is careful to point out went 0 V 
that, like any other fashion, a hair party and cl 
style should seldom be accepted “as list, the obv 
is” just because it is the style, that it bigger purty 
must be modified and adapted to the case the Br 
individual. However, here in general rule that onl 
terms is “the look” this season: ing British 
It has just a little curl—with, if would be 
necessary, the assistance of a very attend the | 
soft permanent—is smooth and sleek think vou w 
on top, a little shorter at back than if our pror 
it has been recently, but longer than trialists had 
the shingle. A very light and ‘soft tween letting 
effect is the result. It’s a hair-do that tions and ; 
looks well under new close-titting fall Coronation 
hats, such as the cloche. (The now would th 
defunct poodle cut would be crushed A Miss 
flat by the cloche.) Timugh easy to owns a Bab 
care for if one knows how to brush crimination | 
and comb it correctly—a good idea to “If this be 
have your hairdresser brie! you on in hold 2 
this point—the style, Bertrand warns, chow mvselt 
is one that requires frequent profes- simply park 


sional attention because the |ight soft ie Nationa 


















effect is maintained only b trequent that people 
trimming and shaping. [he smart ‘ania ee 
New Yorker has her hair «attended to sie: aici 
every week or ten days, twice a week 
if she is very active social , a 
Only the few New York women to H ‘ 
whom white or grey hair is especially throu be 
becoming now leave it au 1. wrel. But squeeze int 
the startling platinum and +} shades space ‘i 
have been traded in for su ‘er more the eas’ ma 
natural looking colors. “D blonde bug ne 
is a particularly attractive ‘ade. “I 
Bertrand recommends light she 
streak of gold or silver th: ugh the agent t 
hair for festive evening w: easily out ti 
washed out next day), an e savs usual et 
The LITTLE CREPE DRESS... imaginative in design, that oiliness is one of the t com- sale 

mon hair disorders. His a. > “W 5 
distinctive in black with a flame of pink taffeta those with this trouble, “Nes -* Om rue | 
the hair and wash it frequc S F 
1aV Si | 
| underscoring the side cascade. So apt for after-five, @ Another scholarship of interest Mise an 
; _ ° fell to the youngest memb: of the Orm; 
so typical of the exquisite late day fashions at Eaton’s. Winnipeg Ballet. Winnipeg: Mar the « 
ilyn Young, just 15, won « seal Invite mM 
ship for a summer session «° ballet me le 
at the Banff School of Fine »'ts, © chrys m 
study under Gweneth Lloy. The = b r 

scholarship is a gift of Have al La- +e 
Mar- literat Or 


dies’ College in Toronto. You 
ilyn made her debut with the Winn ig S 
peg Ballet at the Comman: Per ; ng 
formance last Fall. ; 









EATON'S...cANava’s LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION... STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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LIGHTEF SIDE 


“Whose Poll Is This ?” 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


ASI \EEK seemed as good a 
tim. 1s any to poll our more or 
les ioughtful citizens on a 

issue. I put my question: 


vital cu 

“What is our opinion of the exclu- 
sion of lish-made cars from the 
Nation ,utomobile Show?” to a 
variet\ tizens selected at random 
from elephone book. With a 
single ption everyone had an 
opinior { all the opinions were 
emphat 

A \ Abernethy declared that 
the ex mn of English cars from 
the A obile Show indicated a 
scandal lack of feeling towards 
the M« Country. 

“Fortunately,” she added, “The 
British (covernment has a remedy in 
ts own ids.” 

‘Put this way,” Mrs. Abernethy 
went 0 When people give a large 
party and cut you off the invitation 
st. the obvious remedy is to give a 
bigger ty and cut them off. In this 
case the British Government should 


rule that only people driv- 
ing British - made cars 
would be permitted to 
ittend the Coronation. I 
think you would find that 


if our prominent indus- 
trialists had to choose be- 
tween letting down restric- 
tions and attending the 
oronation in a Baby Austin they 
would things in a different light.” 


A Miss Finlayson, who actually 
owns a Baby Austin, called the dis- 


mmination Outrageous. 

“If this ban goes through I intend 
to hold a one-woman automobile 
show myself,” she declared. “I shall 
simply park my little car in front of 


the National Automobile Show, so 
people who haven’t an oppor- 
tunity seeing it in the show-room 
can ne it outside.” 





H' Rk, she said, had speed, power 


endurance. It could go 


throu he smallest opening and 
squee nto the smallest parking 
Space n in crowded traffic it had 
the e nanoeuvrability of a water- 
bug pond, 

Bi particular line of work,” 
sne “| find that while other 
agen trying to work their way 
out tight parking space I am 
usua ce streets away, making a 
Sd’ 

“W s your line of work, Miss 
Fin ‘1 asked. 
» Baby Austins,” Miss Fin- 
laV §¢ 

" Y I look at it,” said a Mr. 
Orm “The people who pick up 
the ¢ ire the ones to say who’s 
Invit Ww our Canadian industrial- 
= I i¢ floor space, pay for the 
ey mums, turntables and vel- 


ps, supply the salaries for 
models who hand out 


the 


literat 

a 'r get themselves photog- 
raphe 1 an English red setter in 
the {I SCiiin” 


Tt lotic motive—” I began. 





Patriotism has nothing to do with 
it,” Mr. Ormgood. “If it were just a 
matter of patriotism you wouldn't 
find a more loyal crowd anywhere 
than our Canadian industrialists, or 
with a deeper love and respect for 
the Mother Country.” 

“You mean they’re just dissembling 
their love when they kick the Mother 
Country downstairs,” I suggested. 

“Nobody’s kicking the Mother 
Country downstairs,” Mr. Ormgood 
said. “Any good British citizen is en- 
titled to attend our National Auto- 
mobile Show. Just so long as he 
leaves his British-made car parked 
somewhere else.” 


—— CAN put me down as saying,” 
he concluded, “that the decision 
of our Canadian Manufacturers to 
exclude English cars from our Na- 
tional Automobile Show is a triumph 
for the spirit of Free Enterprise.” 

“In my opinion, the action of our 
Canadian industrialists in excluding 
British automobiles from 
the National Automobile 
Show is a staggering blow 
at the spirit of Free Enter- 
prise,” declared a Mr. 
Effingwell. “British indus- 
trialists are still struggling 
with the handicaps in- 
herited from the Socialist 
Government. Our Canadian manufac- 
turers haven't been much help.” 

“Pm glad you asked me _ that,” 
declared a Mr. Weltschmerz. ‘“Per- 
haps you have noticed that American 
models are not being excluded from 
the Automobile Show. This can mean 
only -one_ thing. American industry 
will dominate the show and our Cana- 
dian manufacturers will become the 
unwitting tool of the same capitalistic- 
reactionary-cannibalistic power-com- 
plex that forced the South Koreans—” 

“Now that’s funny,” said a Mr. 
Pipton when I put the question to 
him. “I was just going to pick up the 
phone to conduct a poll myself. How 
do you feel about the American Elec- 
tions?” 

I said that at the moment I was in 
two minds. “Tell me,” I said, “were 
our Canadian industrialists justified, 
in your opinion.” 

“Now the way I look at it,” Mr. 
Pipton said, “is, both the General 
and the Governor are what you might 
call captive-candidates—” 

“Just a moment,” I said. “Don't 
you believe we should facilitate in 
every way the Mother Country's 
ability to purchase from us?” 

After a moment's reflection Mr. 
Pipton said that while he liked Ike 
he would probably, when it came 
down to it, vote for Adlai. 

“Don’t you think, Mr. Pipton,” I 
said, “that in our interest in our 
neighbors’ affairs we may possibly 
overlook issues of vital interest in our 
own?” 

“Listen, who’s conducting — this 
poll, me or you?” Mr. Pipton snarled, 


and hung up. 
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Relieve the PRESSURE 
OM eels Cam eB 


@ When the tense, pressing agony of 
neuralgic pain strikes. you want relief 
in a hurry. And here’s a way to get it— 
quickly, easily, effectively. 

Doctors generally will tell you that 
neuralgic pain may be largely 
caused by pressure. Sensitive 
nerves are irritated. Local 
areas become tender and 
swollen. That torture 


. WUT) 
Bae Ope oF 

‘** Guaranteed by > 
Gcod Housekeeping 
a Yor .J 


45 aoveaniseo WES 


























you feel is simply Nature’s call for help. 

You can get blessed relief—fast—by 
rubbing Absorbine Jr. on the sore, 
swollen areas. It actually helps to counter 
pressure which may be causing your 
misery. At the same time, it warms and 
soothes those pain spots. The speed with 
which it works will amaze you. 

Thousands rely on Absorbine Jr. for 
its quick, comforting relief from neuralgic 
and rheumatic pain, from sore, aching 
muscles. Only $1.25 a bottle at all drug- 
stores. Get Absorbine Jr. today. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Lyman House, Montreal. 


BSORBINE JR. 











By Appointment 
Gin Distillers 
To the Late King George VI 
Tanqueray, Gordon & Co. Ltd. 





Gordons 


Stands Suptome 


Available in various size bottles. 


TANQUERAY, GORDON & CO., LTD. 


. . . the largest gin distillers in the world 
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Going Abrook 2 


ENJOY THE LAST WORD 
IN LUXURY AIR TRAVEL... 


Gr Ai France. 
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the giant AIR FRANCE new-type, long- 
nge Constellations are veteran pilots, most of whom have logged 
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resulted from a breakdown of Amer- 
ican diplomacy. Those too will vote 


for E i. 


But elections are strange things. 
Take the case of Senator Nixon. 


When it was shown that he had a 
special fund for his between-election 
expenses many Republicans felt that 
Eisenhower should call on his vice- 
presidential candidate to get off the 
ticket. It had every appearance of 
blunting the lily-white crusade of 
General Eisenhower for cleanliness in 
government. 

Then the California Senator went 
on a radio-TV network to explain 
his position. He did it so dramatic- 
ally that a new surge of emotion 
swept the American public and the 
man who looked to be a goat emerged 
a hero. And unless all signs are 
wrong, he strengthened himself and 
his party, though there were handfuls 
of corn mixed with his’ earnest 


defense. 


oo is sure. Elections can bring 
1 surprising results. New Bruns- 
wick is a recent enough Canadian 
example. So with fingers crossed 
make your bets. 

But of all this one thing is certain: 
If the American people really want a 
change; if they are really fed up; if 
they are sick and tired of the Demo- 
crats; all the other issues and side 
issues are like little gusts as against 
the basic Good organization, 
good speeches, good television appear- 
ances and lots of campaign funds 
never stopped a free people doing 
what they really wanted to do. 


desire. 


For ten years all Americans, 
Democrats and Republicans alike, 
have been telling each other what a 
great man Eisenhower was. That 
belief in Eisenhower is not dissipated. 
By the same reasoning it is going to 
take time for Stevenson to impress 
himself sufficiently on the voters. He 
has had a good start. Is there enough 
time for Eisenhower to be pulled 
down and Stevenson to climb up? 


AS THIS reporter sees it, so far 
L Eis uaiiasane has the edge 

And if the whole election campaign 
looks too messy for your liking then 
turn to Churchill’s Great Contem- 
poraries and read this from his essay 
on the Earl of Rosebery: “Whatever 
one may think about democratic gOv- 
ernment, it is just as well to have 
practical experience of its rough and 
slatternly foundations. No part of the 
education of politician is more in- 
dispensable than the fighting of elec- 
tions. Here you come in contact with 
all sorts of persons and every current 
of national life. You feel the Con- 
stitution at work in its primary pro- 
cesses. Dignity may suffer, the 
Superfine gloss is soon worn away; 
nice particularisms and special private 
policies are scraped off; much has to 
be accepted with a shrug, a sigh, or 
a smile; but at any rate, at the end, 
one knows a good deal of what hap- 
pens and why.” 
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Entertain. : 


It’s up to vou... how successful your parties 
will be. Vou set the stage . . . create the atmos- 
phere... then relax your guests with the 
tricndliness of good Canadian Sherry. There’s 
enjoyment in every sip! Serve Canadian Sherry 
at luncheon, teatime or dinner... or as 
refreshment anytime... anywhere! 


TITUTE, 372 BAY STREET, TORONTO 


WE PREFER 








Canadian Sherry 
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Be. shouldered symbol of our 
nation’s great Lumber Industry, 
the lumberjack finds a powerful ally 


in the science of chemistry. 


. adding to the life and perform- 
ance of the multitude of wood 
products Canadians make are many 
Dow chemicals, like the Dowicide:, 
which effectively stop destructive 
fungi action and.insect attack... 
and high purity caustic soda, essential 
for purification of pulps used for 
rayon and other cellulose products. 
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DOW CHEMICAL OF CANADA, LIMITED 


TORONTO e MONTREAL @ REGINA © SARNIA 
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